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WHAT  MADE  DELL  THE  #2  SUPPLIER 
OF  PCs  TO  U.S.  BUSINESSES? 


Pentium®]! 

■  processor  1 9 


Dell®  OptiPlex® 


When  Ford  asked,  Dell  answered.  By  delivering  computers,  service  and  support  wherever  they  need  it.  Helping  them 
standardize  33%  of  their  installed  worldwide  base  and  now  shipping  them  50%  of  all  their  systems.  The  systems  we 
build  for  Ford  offer  true  standardization-they're  identical  right  down  to  their  monitors.  Boosting  network  compatibility 
while  helping  reduce  installation  and  integration  costs.  They're  also  backed  by  sales  teams  and  systems  engineers. 


tlDC  PC  Market  Tracker  Research  Program,  results  for  Q2  and  Q3  1997.  Future  results  may  vary.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a 
trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  products  in  the  OptiPlex  line  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  ©1 998  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


You  see,  at  Dell  we  don't  just  sell  directly  to  customers.  We  listen  directly  to  them.  Which  enables  us  to  build  each 
computer  system  to  the  exact  specifications  of  the  customer.  Because  everything  goes  through  us,  we're  accountable  every 
step  of  the  way.  Accountability  that  has  helped  us  gain  the  number  two  position  when  it  comes  to  providing  PCs  to  U.S. 
businesses,  according  to  latest  IDC  results.*  The  fact  is,  Dell  is  built  from  the  ground  up  to  answer  the  needs  of  business. 
So  let  us  ask  you  a  question. 

What  can  we  build  for  your  company?  Call  us  at  1-800-388-1450  or  visit  us  at  www.dell.com 


oeu 

www.dell.com 
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•  Full  64-bit  syste 
and  software 

•  2-64  GB/sec 

•  Up  to  88  Fibrechannels 
at  1 00  MB/sec  each 

•  64  MB  to  256  GB 
main  memory 

Up  to  400  Terabytes 
online  storage 

Supports  industry-leading 
database  and  storage 
management  solutions 


Data  is  no  longer  simply  text  and 
numbers.  It  is  exploding,  growing  more 
complex  as  it  is  collected,  correlated, 
visualized  and  stored.  It  is  expanding  to 
include  multi-dimensional  datasets  of 
graphics,  audio  and  video. 


©  1998  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  is  a 
are  trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc. 
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The  Origin  server  fr  m  Silicon  Graphics 
is  the  smartest  choice  you  can  make  to 
create  a  data  warehouse  that  can  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  Big  Data  created 
by  the  information  age.  Store  up  to 
256  GB  of  data  in  system  memory. 

Avoid  bottlenecks  with  1 0  times  the  I/O  .  _  .  , 

at  the  core  ofyour  business 

bandwidth.  Manage  exponential  growth 
with  unmatched  scalability. 

Welcome  the  growth  of  data. The  bigger 
it  is,  the  stronger  you’ll  be. That  is  today’s 
Origin  of  success. 

SiliconGraphics 


registered  trademark.  Origin,  0rigin2000,  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo 
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Stitching  Applications  Together 

COVER  STORY:  INTEGRATION  CHALLENGE  Combining 
legacy  data  and  modern  access  methods  doesn’t  have  to 
be  like  surgery.  With  an  integration  team,  it  can  be 
downright  painless — for  you  and  your  budget. 

By  Christopher  Koch 


For  What  You're  Worth 

SALARY  SURVEY  The  1997  CIO 
Executive  Survey  reveals  some  predictable 
results — and  some  surprises.  By  Peter  Fabris 


Test  Patterns 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  How  are 

you  going  to  be  sure  that  your  Y2K 
conversion  works?  First,  test  and 
document — then  test  and 
document  some  more. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 


Clients  Agree,  Openlngres  Is  The 
Industry’s  Most  Manageable  DBMS. 


“Our  400+  user 

.  4 

client/server 

Openlngres 

application  runs 

our  entire  business 

■ 

yet  only  requires 

|  f|W 

as  little  as  five 

hours  a  week  to 

1 

manage  — that’s 

f  IvTfT'./ 

incredible!” 

Dr.  Michael  Mepr 

\  H 

“We  only  need  one 
DBA  to  keep  our 
24x7  system 
up  and  running.” 


L’Oreal  chose 
Openlngres  as 
its  single  DBMS 
because  it  is 
the  most  flexible, 
reliable  and  easr  a 
to  manage.” 


John  McKenna 
Database  Administrator 
Cardiac  Computer  Center 
Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 
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Applications  developed  with  Opening!*®  are  easier  and  more  affordable  to 
build,  implement  and  administer.  Atwiey  require  a  fraction  of  the  resources, 
time  and  money  to  manage.  M 

That’s  because  performa*e  and  manageability  are  designed  into  the 
Openlngres  system  from  the^ound  up.  Visual  DBA,  the  graphical  “control 
center"  for  all  aspects  of  0*nlngres  database  administration,  lets  you 
manage,  tune  and  confiaj/e  the  database  with  point-and-click,  drag-and- 
drop  facilities.  Features#ich  as  rule-based  configuration  mean  that 
Openlngres  is  not  onljlasily  and  highly  configurable,  but,  more  importantly, 


it  doesn  t  require  an 
Openlngres  gh 


(aOMP 

rtssoc 


CA-Data®Fn®  and  CA-IDMS®as  well  as  industry  leading  replication  mean  full 
enterprae  wide  access  to  data,  anytime,  anywhere. 

Openlngres  applications  deliver  mission-critical  reliability  and 
performance.  And  they  can  be  deployed  without  changes  in  any  of  the 
environments  including  NT,  UNIX  and  OpenVMS. 

Many  clients  also  sleep  better  at  night  knowing  that  their  DBMS  is 
tightly  integrated  with  Unicenter®  TNG™,  and  backed  by  the  world's  leading 
independent  software  company. 


Openlngres  2.0 
Now  Available 


my  of  consultants. 

s  you  the  ultimate  flexibility  in  customizing  your 
backup  strategy.  While  users  continue  working, 
online  backups  of  entire  databases  or  even 
a  single  table  maximize  uptime  and 
data  availability. 

Openlngres  gives  you  all  the  facilities 
you  need  for  distributed  configurations. 
Its  transparent  access  to  other  corporate 
data  sources,  such  as  DB2,  SQL  Server, 


For  More  Information 

call  1-888-7INGRES 


www.cai.com 


'UTER® 
ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Openlngres 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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THINK  TANK  Are  we  using  “appropriate  technology”  where 
we  need  it,  or  is  the  productivity  paradox  being  fueled  by 
Pentium  envy?  By  Tom  Davenport 

66  Will  the  Message  Get  Through  This  Year? 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Complete  interoperability  is  still 
an  issue  for  message-oriented  middleware,  but  the 
application  development  process  may  be  getting  easier. 

By  Peter  Ruber 

User  interfaces  •  Video  mail  camera  •  Telephony 
tools  •  Break-in  detection  •  Fast  servers 

72  Kendall-Jackson's  Vince  Barriero 

SHOP  TALK  The  CIO  of  a  wine  production  and  distribution 
company  discusses  IS/business  relations.  By  Alex  Frankel 
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COVER  STORY:  INTRANET  PROFILE 

Medical-book  publisher  Williams  &  Wilkins 
prescribed  a  potent  intranet  that  is  already 
boosting  its  chances  of  survival. 

TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT  Five  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  tell  us  what  they  look  for  in 
today's  Web  startups. 

CROSS-FUNCTIONAL  PARTNERING 

Successful  Web  development  requires 
redrafting — or  even  erasing — traditional 
functional  boundaries. 

NETREPRENEURS  From  the  Far  East, 
7,200  suppliers  with  37,000  products. 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Success  on  the 
Web  requires  a  strategy  for  keeping  your 
site  fresh. 
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GRAY  MATTERS  Lawmakers  are  strug¬ 
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Oracle  and  HP:  Leaders 
in  Data  Warehousing 


The  warehouse 
partners  you  choose 
could  have  a  profound 
effect  on  your  career. 


orking  together,  Oracle  and 
Hewlett-Packard  have  developed 


impressive  data  warehousing  and 


datamart  solutions  that  can  turn 


the  data  you  already  have  into 


a  competitive  weapon  for  your 


organization  and  contribute  to  your 


upward  mobility  within  it.  Our  solutions 


are  tuned  for  the  highest  possible 


performance,  scalable  from  desktop 


to  datacenter,  compatible  with  both 


NT  and  UNIX,  and  available  with  24x7 


support  all  over  the 


world.  So  contact 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


ext.  12395  and  give 

FREE  CD!  How  data 
your  organization  warehousing  improves 

the  strategic  decision- 

and  your  career  a  lift,  making  process. 


Enabling  the-  Information  Age 


www.oracle.com/pllatforms/hp 


©1997  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Some  network  solutions  are  better  than  others. 


Like  the  no-brainer,  software-loaded,  right-out-of-the-box,  plug-it-in  type 


You  up  got 


When  trying  to  keep  a  business  up  and  running, 
finding  the  right  solution  can  be  the  toughest  job 
of  all.  Which  is  why  Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts, 
Inc.  offers  Custom  Integration  Services  (CIS)  to 
qualifying,  large-volume  purchasers.  Well  work 
with  you,  and  together,  find  the  best  custom 
solution  for  your  business.  Through  this  program, 
a  wide  range  of  hardware  and  software  solutions 
can  be  built  into  your  PCs.  Including  some 
products  we  don’t  normally  sell. 

Our  CIS  program  increases  your  Value  of 
Ownership  by  saving  you  the  time  and  expense 
of  breaking  the  box.  Items  like  pre-loaded  special 
applications  and  training  software  improve 
efficiency.  For  example,  suppose  your  business 
uses  a  specific  inventory  control  program  or  a 
certain  type  of  backup  storage  device.  Well  help 


you  get  that  hardware  or  software  built  into  your 
new  Gateway™  systems,  pre-test  it  to  your 
specifications  and  ship  it  to  your  door.  No  third 
party  installations.  Just  you  and  the  plug. 

With  Gateway  systems,  you  get  high  quality 
fresh  technology  stable  platforms  and  manageability 
features.  And  with  CIS,  you  also  get  the  added 
benefit  of  having  it  all  your  way  This  unique 
Gateway  combination  maximizes  your  Value  of 
Ownership  with  increased  benefits  and  reduced 
costs  for  the  life  cycle  of  your 
computers. 

So  call  your  Major  Accounts 
sales  representative  or  visit 
our  Web  site  today.  Together, 
well  find  a  solution  that’s 
right  for  you. 


NS-7000  300  Woifcgroup  Class  Server  ■  Intel®  300MHz  Pentium®  II  Processor  with  512K 
Cache  (expandable  to  two  processors)  ■  Error-Checking  and  Correcting  Memory  Subsystem 
with  64MB  RAM  ■  Several  RAID  Upgrades  Available  ■  4GB  Ultra  Wide  SCSI  Hard  Drive 

■  12X  SCSI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■SCom®  1M00  Ethernet  Adapter 

■  Seven-Bay  Server  Tower  Case  ■  300-Watt  Power  Supply  ■  104+  Kejlpoard  &  Microsoft® 
IntelliMouse™  ■  InforManager™  Server  Management  System  with  AltiveCPR™  Processor 
Protection  $2729  Business  Lease  '$96/mo. 

E-3110  300  High  Performance  Netwolk-Ready  Desktop  ■  Intel  Pentium  n  Processor 

with  512K  L2  Cache  ■  64MB  SDRAM  ■  EV700  .28  Screen^^M7"  Monitor  (15.9 1  viewable) 

■  AccelGraphics™  Permedia®  2  32-Bit  AGP  with  8MB  SG^^M  ■  8.4GB  Ultra  ATA  Hard  Drive 

■  13/32X  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5 1  Diskette  Drivel^^m  10/100  Ethernet  Adapter  ■  E-Series 
Mid-Tower  Case  ■  104+  Keyboard  and  MS® ’bff^^louse  ■  MS  Windows®  95  ■  (DMI)  2.0 
Compliant  ■  Intel  LANDesk®  Client  Maa^r  3.1  ■  Gateway  GoldSM  Service  and  Support  for 
E-Series  PCs  $2349  Business  Lease^iIrcVmo. 

E-5000  300  Tbdmical  Woikste  ition  ■  Intel  300MHz  Pentium  II  Processor  (expandable  to 
two  processors)  ■  128MJ^^X  SDRAM  ■  Hitachi®  19"  Monitor  (18"  viewable)  ■  8MB  Accel 
Graphics  PermedWS^GP  Graphics  Card  ■  Seagate®  9GB  10,000  RPM  Ultra  Wide  SCSI  Hard 
Drive  ■  13/32XiJKI  CD-ROM  Drive  and  3.5"  Diskette  Drive  ■  SMC®  10/100  Network  Card 

■  E-Series ^Erkstation  Tower  Case  ■  104+  Keyboard  &  MS  IntelliMouse  ■  Intel  LANDesk 
Clientl 


anager  3.1  ■  MS^ 

"Soto" 


Pentium  Pa 
Expa 


'  with 
to  192MB  ■  51 


Hard  Drive  ■  Rer 


:m 


Premium  Sound 
Cell  Lithium 
-  JSTTSC/PAL 
■  MS  Windows  95  or  M! 


&. 


Inputi 


5  4.0  $4099  Business  Lease  '$143/mo.  CDRS-03  32.42 

XGA  7TT  Color  Display  (1024  x  768  resolution)  ■  Intel 
Technology  via  Intel’s  Mobile  Module  (I.M.M.)  ■  SDRAM 
O  Video  RAM  (1280  x  1024  external)  ■  Up  to 
^  720X  max  CD-ROM  &  3.5"  Diskette  Drives 

w/16-Bairoveli^ Sound  &  Altec  Lansing®  Stereo  Speakers  ■  12- 
Full  88-Key  MS  Windows  95  Keyboard  ■  Carrying  Case 
£put  ■  USB  Ports  &  Zoomed  Video  ■  15-Pin  MIDI/Game  Port 
indows  NT  4.0  ■  MS  Works  95  or  MS  Office  97,  Small  Business 


Edition  plus  Bookshelf®  96  ■  LapLink®  for  Windows  95  &  McAfee®  VirusScan  ■  Gateway  Gold 
Service  and  Support  for  Portable  PCs  PliCBS  Starting  8t  $3199  (Qty.  1)  Business  Lease  ‘$112/mo. 


GATEW\Y2000 


“YOU’VE  GOT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  BUSINESS” 

• - - — - - 1 

CALL  1-888-888-0260  www.gateway.com 
Gateway  2000  Major  Accounts,  Inc. 


©1998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel,  LANDesk  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Not  all  Gateway  E-Series 
PCs  and  NS-Series  Servers  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Gateway  Solo  PC  does  not  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  All  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies.  Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality 
performance,  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping,  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  Gateway  2000  Major 
Accounts,  Inc.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  ’Leasing  arranged  by  independent  leasing  companies  to  qualified  commercial  customers.  Lease  payments  based  on  36-month 
term.  Lease  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation. 
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Much  of  the  attention  being  devoted  to  the  IS 

staffing  crisis  (see  our  Dec.  15, 1997/Jan.  1, 1998,  issue  or  visit  our  Web  archives 
at  www.cio.com/arcbive )  focuses  on  emergency-type  interventions.  IS  staffs  are 
told  to  stem  the  tide  of  talent  flooding  out  the  door,  replace  that  critical  SAP 
developer  today,  get  that  arrested  project  going  again.  The  situation  is  so  dire 

at  some  companies  that  CIOs  have  little  time 
to  step  outside  the  trauma  room  and  think 
more  holistically  about  the  bigger  picture. 
But  long-term  health  requires  a  lot  more 
than  emergency  care. 

It’s  beyond  cliche  to  say  that  people  are 
key  to  an  organization’s  success.  Yet  a  baf¬ 
fling  number  of  managers  continue  to  treat 
the  development  of  their  human  resources 
as  an  afterthought.  It  was  probably  a  good 
eight  years  ago  that  CIO  published  its  first 
articles  about  the  need  for  better  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  technology  talent, 
including  the  need  for  serious  collabora¬ 
tion  between  academic  institutions  and 
the  private  sector.  Yet  there  seems  to  have 


been  little  progress  in  that  direction. 

This  is  a  big  problem  requiring  big  solutions.  The  government’s  recent 
promise  of  $28  million  to  address  it  is  not  going  to  make  a  dent.  The  Dept,  of 
Labor  is  giving  $8  million  of  that  to  build  a  recruiting  Web  site  and  $3  million 
for  retraining  downsized  workers;  the  Dept,  of  Commerce  will  furnish 
$17  million  to  build  awareness  of  high-tech  opportunities  and  provide  training 
for  the  poor.  A  laudable  plan,  certainly,  but  CIOs,  of  all  people,  know  how 
quickly  a  few  million  can  get  spent. 

The  government,  academia  and  private  industries  have  got  to  get  their 
collective  acts  together  to  do  the  following: 

■  Generate  awareness  about  the  opportunities  available  in  technology  jobs — 
I’m  talking  some  serious  image  building  here — beginning  with  K-12  and  going 
to  the  university  level  and  beyond. 

■  Provide  relevant,  useful  education  and  training  that  combines  business  and 
technology  in  one  coherent  curriculum. 

■  Build  attractive  work-study  programs  that  get  students  and  educators  alike 
out  into  the  field  to  see  what  life  in  IS  is  really  like. 

You  can  help.  Work  with  the  schools  in  your  area  (and  not  just  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  level)  to  develop  attractive  programs  for  students.  Lobby  the  government 
at  all  levels  to  get  involved.  While  you  can’t  stop  paying  attention  to  emergency 
care,  if  you  don’t  step  back  and  find  a  way  to  address  the  problem  more  holisti¬ 
cally,  the  patient  (your  company,  our  economy)  is  going  to  croak. 

We’ll  do  our  part  too.  CIO  will  continue  to  cover  the  staffing  crisis  on  a 
regular  basis.  If  you  have  ideas  for  features  or  columns  you’d  like  to  see,  please 
send  them  in. 


lundberg@cio.com 
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Graphic  Designers  Terri  Haas,  Terri  Mitchell, 

Steve  Traynor 

Associate  Graphic  Designer  Robin  M.  Belliveau 

WEB  SITE 

VP  /  Technology  and  Webmaster  Tim  Horgan 
Web  Editor  Stephen  L.  Singer 
Web  Developers  Dagmar  Eiben,  Lee  Weiner 
Web  Intern  Kathleen  Kotwica 

CIRCULATION 

VP/ Circulation  Carol  A.  Spach 
Circulation  Manager  Susan  Woodworth 
Subscription  Svcs.  Manager  Denise  Perreault 
Circulation  Coordinator  Tina  Pescaro 

PRODUCTION 

VP/  Production  Lori  Beth  Sadewitz 
Senior  Production  Manager  Resa  Altsher 
Ad  Traffic  Coordinator  Lee  Tuttle 

EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

Senior  VP/  Exec.  Programs  Lynda  Rosenthal 
Director,  Program  Planning  Susan  T.  Montgomery 
Director,  Program  Development  Robin  L.  Azar 
Assistant  Program  Manager  Thomas  M.  Pitkin 
Manager,  Program  Operations  Cynthia  Laird 
Mgr.,  Program  Mktg.  Comm.  Sara  A.  Evangelous 
Technical  Admin.  Specialist  Liz  Hecht 
Program  Mktg.  Coordinator  Jeremy  E.  Draper 
Administrator,  Exec.  Programs  Michael  McPhee 
Administrator,  Program  Planning  &  Finance  Sandra  J.  Hughey 
Program  Traffic  Admin.  Brian  Fuce 
Data  Coordinator  Heather  Beauton 
Manager,  Ancillary  Products  Bill  Kerber 

MARKETING 

VP/ Marketing  Cathy  O'Leary  Hayes 
Director,  Marketing  Programs  Lisa  Brown 
Director,  Public  Relations  Susan  Watson 
Research  Director  Bridget  Cammarata 
Marketing  Comm.  Director  Marcy  L.  Dill 
Trade  Show  Coordinator  Dot  Caspersen 
Research  Specialist  Caroline  Cerullo 
Publicist  Karen  Fogerty 
Marketing  Comm.  Specialist  Lisa  Wilson-Wirth 

ADMINISTRATION 

VP/ Finance  &  Admin.  Waiter  Manninen 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher  Diane  Martin 
Office  Specialist  Cara  Kelley 
Billing  Supervisor  Lynn  J.  Palmquist 
Financial  Analyst  Kerry  Grady 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

IS  Director  David  Woodall 
Manager,  Network  Services  James  C.  Burgoyne 
IS  Specialist  Katy  Tynan 
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▼  INTERNATIONAL » 


LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  ARE 
SCREAMING  ABOUT  THE 
YEAR  SOOO  PROBLEM. 
WE'D  RATHER  TALK  ABOUT 

THE  SOLUTION. 


COBOL  COPYLIB 
COBOL  for  Logic  Correction 
COBOL  for  Date  Expansion 
File/Transaction  Cnr^erter 
BAL  for  Lo^c  Correction 
BAI  i  or  Date  Expansion 
PL/I  for  Date  Expansion 
VSE  PL/I,  BAL,  Pc  mer 
Universal  7  .1  Scanner 
Universal  Convert'. 

JCL/Proc  Analyzer 
Impact  Analysis 
AS/400  COBOL 


'Whatever  your  Year  2000  problems 
are,  Peritus  has  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  tools  to  solve  them.  That's 
because  nobody  offers  a  wider  range  of 
Year  2000  solutions  to  support  more 
computer  platforms  and  programming 
languages  than  Peritus.  Repeat,  nobody. 
Plus,  with  more  than  200  clients  and 


AS/400  RPG 
IMS  Bridge 
APS  COBOL 
USE  COBOL 
Inventory 
Warper 
Natural 
TEL0N 


nearly  four  billion  lines  of  code 
successfully  renovated,  (and  billions 
more  to  come),  Peritus  has  more  proven 
experience  than  any  other  company  in 
the  world.  Which  means  there  are  few  Year 
2000  problems  we  can't  solve.  Let's  talk. 
Call  Peritus  at  1-888-85EV0LVE,  ext.  113, 
or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.peritus.com. 


Peritu/ 


Creative  Excellence  In  Software  Evolution 


In  Box 


CrossingNO 

Man’s  Land 
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When  Tom  Bum 

spots  an  anomaly 
Canadian  ary  of  Edmomom 
pay  roll  report,  he  vfintt  IO  know 
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CHOOSE  ERP  VENDORS 
WISELY 

The  city  of  Edmonton,  Canada,  and  Tom 
Burn  had  lots  of  good  choices  among 
long-established  vendors  of  broad  port¬ 
folios  of  applications  for  local  government 
[“Crossing  No  Man’s  Land,”  CIO 
Section  1,  Dec.  1, 1997].  They  didn’t  need 
to  launch  into  their  costly,  painful  and 
problematic  exercise  in  ERR 

The  Reader  ROI  box  on  Page  45  stated 
that  “no  single  ERP  package  can  handle 
all  a  company’s  needs.”  That  simply 
hasn’t  been  true  in  local  government  for 
at  least  10  years.  The  front-end  edits  in 
any  good  payroll/HR  package  would 
not  have  permitted  140  hours  to  be 
entered  for  a  single  week  in  the  first 
place.  Moreover,  even  if  140  hours  had 
been  entered,  exception  reports  included 
with  the  package  should  have  identified 
the  attempt  to  exceed  the  parameter  and 


Howto  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701  -9208 
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Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


the  existence  of  this  outlier 
in  the  data  entered  for  that 
pay  period. 

CIO  should  not  let 
itself  or  its  readers  get 
seduced  by  big  names 
from  the  commercial 
world  when  addressing 
the  needs  of  vertical  mar¬ 
kets  like  local  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  different 
requirements,  which  our 
own  specialty  vendors 
have  met  well  for  a  long 
time. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen 

President 

Systems  Consulting  Group  Inc. 

Boston 

TIMELY  SHARING 
Thanks  for  a  great  article  about  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Command’s  efforts  to  unleash 
the  power  of  information  [“Joining 
Forces,”  CIO  Section  2,  Dec.  1, 1997]. 
Marine  Gen.  John  Sheehan  and  Vice 
Adm.  Hal  Gehman  understand  that  the 
key  is  the  ability  to  share  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  timely  manner  throughout  the 
organization,  within  necessary  security 
constraints. 

One  point,  however,  was  not  ade¬ 
quately  covered  in  the  article:  the  fear  of 
sharing  information  too  soon.  Both 
Sheehan  and  Gehman  were  bold  in  this 
regard.  Gehman  went  so  far  as  to  make 
his  daily  staff  meeting  available  through¬ 
out  the  organization  by  broadcasting  it 
live  on  USACOM’s  video  network.  Not 
all  of  the  attendees  were  thrilled  with 
this  dissemination  of  “raw  data,”  but 
Gehman  prevailed.  This  took  a  true  com¬ 
mitment  to  information  sharing  (assisted 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  Gehman  had 
more  stars  on  his  collar  than  did  the  other 
attendees).  More  important,  it  took  con¬ 
fidence  and  guts! 

Jim  Downey 

East  Coast  Director  of  Business 
Development 
ITT  Federal  Services  Corp. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
downeyj@msn.com 
The  writer  is  a  former  director 
of  USACOM’s  Command,  Control, 
Communications  and 
Computers  department. 


New  On  Our  Web  Site 

cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


DIG  DEEPER 

Visit  our  newest  online  forum  and 
research  center  dedicated  to  the  IS 
staffing  crisis.  The  forum  offers  you 
the  chance  to  post  questions  for 
your  peers  and  to  share  insights, 
experiences  and  solutions. 
tuww.  cio.  com/ forums/ staffing 


SPREAD  THE  WORD 

Want  to  route  an  electronic  copy  of 
a  CIO  article  to  a  colleague?  Find 
the  full-text  version  on  our  Web 
site.  Click  on  the  icon  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  screen  and  a  copy 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  you  specify.  If  you’d  prefer  to 
pass  along  a  printout  of  the  article, 
click  on  the  printer-friendly  icon. 
www.cio.com 


CIO  JOB  SPOTLIGHT 

Read  detailed  descriptions  of 
selected  CIO  job  openings  from 
across  the  country,  updated 
regularly.  If  you’re  looking  for 
a  job,  make  this  your  first  stop. 
www.  cio.  com/jotw 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 
AND  THE  WEB 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Our  newest  research  center  addresses 
technology  and  human  behavior  in 
the  workplace.  You’ll  find  links  to 
past  CIO  articles,  white  papers,  re¬ 
lated  Web  sites  and  journals.  We 
tackle  collaboration,  creativity, 
ethics  and  general  psychology. 
www.  cio.  com/fonims/behavior 
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nsPNot  just  big  computers.  Big  computing"  is  a  trademark  of  Amdahl  Corporation.  S/390  is  a  registered 
X/Open  Company  Limited  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark 
:J<s  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Amdahl  delivers  S/390,  UNIX  and  NT  systems  with 
unparalleled  levels  of  availability  and  fault  tolerance. 
A  quarter  century  in  the  world’s  largest  data  centers 
has  made  eternal  vigilance  our  primal  instinct. 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  cio4  or  www.amdahl.com/cio 
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Publishers  Note 


I  remember  the  moment  well. 

Vice  President  A1  Gore,  in  an  East  Room  ceremony  last  July,  strode  to  the 
podium  to  introduce  the  administration’s  views  on  electronic  commerce. 
Underscoring  the  content  of  the  report,  “A  Framework  for  Global  Electronic 
Commerce,”  his  key  comment  was,  “First  and  foremost,  the  report  is  based  on 
the  [beginning  of  the]  Hippocratic  Oath:  We  intend  to  do  no  harm.” 

Some  might  say  that  was  a  cyberversion  of  the  infamous  line,  “Em  from  the 
government  and  Em  here  to  help,”  but  many  gave  the  report,  written  under 
the  direction  of  Presidential  Senior  Advisor  Ira  Magaziner,  high  marks  for  its 

candor.  It  inspired,  in  part,  a  bipartisan  bill 
.sH|  ■  called  the  Internet  Tax  Freedom  Act  now 

making  its  way  through  Congress. 

In  essence,  the  Internet  Tax  Freedom  Act 
(see  www.aop.org/legis/hrl054.html)  calls 
for  a  five-year  moratorium  on  new  taxes  and 
regulations  aimed  at  computer  transactions 
on  the  Internet.  One  might  think  that  with 
both  parties  and  the  administration  support¬ 
ing  this  bill,  it  will  be  a  cinch  to  pass. 

But  all  is  not  quiet  on  the  cyberfront. 

The  National  Governors’  Association, 
headed  by  Ohio  Gov.  George  Voinovich, 
sees  things  differently.  The  association  is 
intent  on  defeating  the  bill,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  association  see  as  having  a 
negative  impact  on  state  tax  coffers. 

Gov.  Voinovich  and  the  NGA  are  dead 
wrong.  Electronic  commerce  is  the  most  potent  vehicle  to  increase  tax  collec¬ 
tion.  They  should  do  the  following:  Embrace  the  Internet.  Create  enlightened 
state  policy  that  encourages  businesses  to  increase  sales  on  the  Net.  Use  the 
Internet  to  increase  the  aggregate  top  line  of  every  business  in  every  state. 
Promote  policy  that  ensures  the  widespread  deployment  of  affordable  band¬ 
width  to  every  residence  and  business  in  every  state.  Sell,  sell,  sell! 

Generally,  the  more  revenue  a  company  produces,  the  more  taxes  it  pays. 
Growing  businesses  hire  more  employees.  And  guess  what?  Most  employees 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  too. 

Readers  of  CIO  represent  the  most  powerful  businesses  in  the  world.  If 
Gov.  Voinovich  and  the  National  Governors’  Association  get  their  way  and 
the  Internet  Tax  Freedom  Act  is  defeated,  the  electronic  commerce  plans  of 
your  businesses  will  suffer. 

What’s  your  view?  Do  you  agree  with  Gov.  Voinovich  or  should  the  readers 
of  CIO  collectively  tell  the  National  Governors’  Association  to  get  out  of  the 
way  on  this  issue? 

Don’t  bother  sending  e-mail  to  Gov.  Voinovich.  He  doesn’t  use  it.  Send  your 
comments  to  me.  Ell  copy  them  and  send  them  directly  to  the  governor,  the 
National  Governors’  Association  executive  director  and  Congress. 
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Up  To  3.2  TB 


The  Exabyte  Mammr  n 
8mm  Tape  Drive 


The  Exabyte  440/480 
Automated  8mm  Tape  Library 


The  Exabyte  210 
Automated  8mm 
Tape  Library 


Exabyte's  Mammoth  8mm  tape  drive  meets  today's  most  demanding 
informatic  i  storage  needs. 

Fully  con  patible  with  a  broad  range  of  system  architecture  and  software 
applicatic  is,  Mammoth  joins  more  than  one  million  other  hardworking 


Exabyte  is  also  the  world's  leading  designer  and  manufacturer  of  tape 
libraries  —  intelligent,  automated  storage  systems  that  can  cut  the  time 
and  cost  of  data  management  in  half.  Exabyte's  480  library  with  Mammoth 
drives  stores  3.2  TB  and  backs  up  1 73  GB  in  under  two  hours. 

Call  Exabyte  at  1 -800-EXABYTE  or  visit  our  website  at  www.exabyte.com 


Experts  in  Data  Storage 


Specifications  assume  2:1  compression.  ©1997  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  Corporation.  1685  38th  Street  Boulder.  Colorado  80301  USA.  Phone  1 -800-EXABYTE. 
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©  Copyright  1998  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  and  GroupWise  are  registered  trademarks  and  No  Limits  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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(ALL  TERRAIN  E-MAIL) 


Imagine,  e-mail  that  actually  does  more  than  e-maj^ike  allow  workgroups  to  really  work  as  groups. 

Or  turn  collaboration  from  sgr& iry  concept  into  a  practical  reality. 

Or  boost  real-time,  bottom-line  productivity — makina^f^rs  up  to  six  times  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 

All  y^frnout  headaches,  without  hassles, 

without  having  to  reinvent  the  wheel  or  rj^Rjucate  your  users.  And  all  while  leveraging  your  current  networking  investment 

to  ejd^ id  functionflJj^^rimimizeYost  and  maximize  return. 


fovell®  GroupWise 


ikes  it 


GroupWise®  5.2  messaging  is  as  eaj^to  use  as  ordinary  e-mail, 
but  it  goes  places  and  does  things  no  ordinary  e-mail  can  even  approach. 

By  leveraging  the  vast  infrastructure  of  the  Internet,  GroupWise  puts  powerful  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser, 

any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®enabled. 

And  it  has  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities — calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 
threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — that  simply  help  people  do  their  jobs  better. 

With  the  freedom,  flexibility  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution — that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 
That's  why  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it.  So  try  it — FREE. 

Get  a  free  three-user  CD-version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1  800  778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 

Then  experience  the  sheer  pleasure  of  go-anywhere,  do-everything  e-mail. 
www.novell.com/groupwise/allterrain 


Novell 


GroupWise 


Trendlines 

NEWS,  INSIGHT,  HUMOR,  REVIEWS 

Edited  by  Sara  Shay 


From  the  Mouths  (and  Crayons)  of  Babes 


IMAGES 


Kids  at  Pine  Hill 
School  in  Sherborn,  Mass., 
recently  were  asked  to  describe 
and  draw  their  visions  of  a 
computer  professional.  Here 
we  present  a  few  of  the  most 
insightful  comments  and 
inspiring  portraits.  (For  more, 
visit  www. cio.com/ CIO/ 
011398_kids.html.) 

•  Can  be  a  he  or  a  she 

•  Wears  a  white  coat 

•  Knows  how  to  spell 

•  Goes  on  a  computer  a  lot 

•  Wears  a  name  tag 

•  Might  have  spiked  hair 

•  Some  wear  glasses 

•  Does  not  wear  funny  clothes 

•  Knows  what  to  do 

•  Doesn’t  have  to  be  just 
a  white  person 

•  Doesn’t  use  bad  language 

•  Doesn’t  wear  a  bathing  suit 

•  Might  have  blue  eyes 

•  Likes  computers 

•  Wears  blue  pants 

•  Wears  a  tuxedo 

•  Friendly 

•  Has  hair 

•  Smart  ■ 


Where’s  the  Fun  in  Funding? 


BUREAUCRACY 


In  the  rush  to  wire  America's  schools  to  the  Internet,  the  various  entities 
that  hold  the  splicers  are  approaching  the  job  in  some  unique  ways.  In  Bertie  County,  N.C.,  for 
example,  the  local  high  school  holds  a  "Bucks  for  Bertie"  deer  hunt  each  fall  to  raise  money 

for  computers  and  networking  equipment.  For  $300  apiece,  hunters  get  to  shoot 
for  two  and  a  halfdays  with  local  landowners  acting  as  guides. 

Meanwhile,  in  Maine,  the  lawyers  are  handling  the  connections. 
To  resolve  a  dispute  over  telephone  fees  charged  to  Maine 
residents  in  1 996,  Maine's  Public  Utilities  Commission  agreed  to 
let  Bell  Atlantic  wire  all  the  schools  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
million  in  exchange  for  an  end  to  the  legal  wrangling.  "The 
educated  are  getting  richer,  the  uneducated  are  getting 
poorer.  I  want  to  be  sure  people  in  this  state  are  in  the  former 
category,  not  the  latter,"  crowed  Maine  governor  Angus 
King,  in  a  press  conference  announcing  the  wiring  plans. 

And  in  New  York  City,  the  backers  of  Mayor  Giuliani's  Proj¬ 
ect  Smart  Schools  program  buttonhole  exhibitors  at  the  PC 
Expo  show  each  June  and  ask  them  (nicely)  to  leave  all  the 
high-tech  display  wares  behind  when  they  leave,  according  to 
Miller  Freeman  Inc.,  which  produces  PC  Expo. 

Such  creativity  is  necessary  when  your  alternative  funding 
source  is  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  which  has  lent  its 
own  brand  of  bureaucratic  elan  to  the  problem. Thecommission  manages 
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ILLUSTRATION  BELOW  BY  GEORGE  SCHILL 


The  web  goes  primetime. 
NBC.com  goes  Intergraph. 


With  performance  that  "easily  handles  even  very 
big  tasks"  InterServe™  web  servers  keep  the 
entertainment  coming  at  NBC's  web  site. 

Want  to  solve  a  big  murder  case?  Or  catch  the  comedy  bits  you 
missed  last  night  on  the  Tonight  Show  with  Jay  Leno?  Tune  into  NBC's 
popular  new  web  site  powered  by  InterServe  high-performance  servers. 
NBC  chose  InterServe  servers  with  .. 
quad  Intel®  Pentium®  Pro 
200MHz  processors  to 
handle  millions  of  page 
impressions  a  week. 

"Powerful  interactivity 
like  the  firing  range  on  the  "Homicide"  page  —  isn't  possible  to 
implement  on  just  any  computer,"  says  DaveB^Jp^iMor  of 
Production  for  NBC  Interactive.  Previou^i*iiwersv;eren't^liable 
enough.  UNIX  systems  weren^flflentenough.  But  InterServe  easily 
handles  even  very  biahjJpmTG  because  it  fully  exploits  Windows  NT® 
muiti-threcdingaprifmes,  InterServe  processes  interactive  requests 
much  moj^Kntly. 

J* mw  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  user  volume  Intergraph 
^tfvers  can  take  without  ever  breaking  a  sweat,"  says  NBC's  Britton. 

Intergraph®  is  the  Windows  NT  transition  expert,  helping  customers 
deploy  almost  everytoflgsflfejpplication  from  databases  to  messaging. 
We  have  the  to^fiWthe  tern  to  deliver  a  complete  systems  solution. 
From  InterS^our  compyp  siter;ffl^|£ment  solution,  to  Access 
NFS,  th^mlustry's  perability 

solution  backed^four  ^Idwiaeservice  and  |M^g| 
suppoiT5-  which  NBC  tru# as  much  as  InterServe.  L HE . 


!  LIKE  FUN. 

|  want  fun. 

(  NEED  FUN. 


The  world 
is  moving  to 
WindowsNT. 
We'll  take 
you  there. 


To  learn  more  about 
InterServe  servers  and 
the  NBC.com  applicatior 
call  1-800-763-6242. 
Ask  for  Case  Study  23 


and  for  information  about 
our  interSite  Mirroring  and  SwitchOver  (IMAS) 
software.  Or  reach  us  on  the  Internet  at 
I  www.intergraph.com/ics/interserve/ casestudies/ nbc 


INTERGRAPH 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


Intergraph  and  the  Intergraph  logo  are  registered  trademarks  and  InterServe  and  InterSite  are  trademarks  of  Intergraph 
Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  processor  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intel 
Corporation.  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  brands  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
owners.  Copyright  1997  Intergraph  Corporation,  Huntsville  AL  35894-0001.  MC970551 
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Trendlines 


a  $2.25  billion  pool  offunds, 
known  as  the  Universal  Service 
Fund,  which  is  collected  from 
long  distance  phone  carriers  (as 
mandated  by  theTelecommu- 
nications  Act  of  1 996)  to  wire 
schools,  libraries  and  rural 
health  organizations. The  FCC 
created  two  independent  com¬ 
panies  to  administer  the  funds; 
one  for  schools  and  libraries 
and  one  for  health  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Schools  and  Libraries 
Corp.'s  CEO,  Ira  Fishman,  a  for¬ 
mer  consultant  to  the  FCC, 
draws  a  $200,000  annual  salary, 
twice  the  average  earnings  of 
an  FCC  commissioner.  In  1 997, 
Fishman  and  his  staff  began 
working  on  a  series  offorms  for 
schools  to  fi  II  out  to  receive 
money.  Unfortunately,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  November  1 997  letter 
from  Fishman,  the  company 
couldn't  put  up  its  Web  site  giv¬ 
ing  schools  access  to  the  forms 
until  mid-January  1 998,  two 
weeks  after  the  disbursements 
were  supposed  to  begin.  And 
schools  must  wait  28  days  after 
requesting  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  via  the  site  before  they 
can  expect  any  money. 

Flouse  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  Chairman  U.S.  Rep.  Tom 
Bliley  (R-Va.),  seized  upon  a  rare 
opportunity  to  play  the  politi¬ 
cal  hero  when,  in  a  letterto  FCC 
Chairman  William  Kennard  last 
November,  he  asked  whether 
the  FCC  had  considered  "less 
bureaucratic"  methods  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  funds.  Ummm, 
naaah. 

-Christopher  Koch 


Wired  Schools 


You  Do  the  Math 


Percentage  of  U.S.  public  schools 

98 

Number  of  students  per  computer 

with  computers  for  students  . 

in  schools  with  more  than  90 

Percentage  of  classrooms 
that  have  computers . 

14 

percent  minority  enrollment . 18 

Cost  to  connect  a  classroom  with 

Percentage  of  schools 

64 

networked  computers  over  a  school 

LAN  at  a  5-to-l  student  to  computer 

with  Internet  access  . 

ratio  by  2000  . 

Percentage  of  schools  that  use 

$555,000  initially. 

individual  dial-up  connections 

74 

$165,000  per  year  ongoing 

to  access  the  Internet . 

Number  of  students  per  computer 

Percentage  of  average  total 

K-1 2  school  budget  represented 

in  schools  with  less  than  25 

10 

by  these  costs  . 3.9 

percent  minority  enrollment  . 

SOURCES:  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  QUALITY  EDUCATION  DATA,  MCKINSEY  &  CO.,  NATIONAL 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS.  NUMBERS  APPLY  TO  U.S.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  DATA  IS  FOR  1 996. 

Hit  the  Road, 

Not 

having  accessto  e-mail 
while  you’re  on  the  road  can 
be  like  having  your  umbili¬ 
cal  cord  to  the  office  sev¬ 
ered.  But  how  do  you  check 
your  messages  when  you’re 
traveling  without  a  laptop 
or  your  laptop’s  battery  dies 
before  you  can  log  into  your 
account? 

A  new  telephone  service 
from  e-Now  of  Ojai,  Calif., 
can  help  you  reconnect 
with  your  office  lifeline 
when  you’re  unable  to  log 
on  to  the  Net.  E-Now’s  sys¬ 
tem  accesses  your  Internet 
account  when  you  call  a 
toll-free  number,  and  a 
computerized  voice  reads 
e-mail  aloud  to  you  over 
the  phone. 

Here’s  how  it  works: 
Customers  who  sign  up  for 
the  service  give  e-Now  their 
e-mail  log-in  names  and 
passwords.  This  informa- 


E-MAIL  RETRIEVAL 


Sans  Jack 

tion  is  housed  on 
e-Now’s  secure 
server.  When  cus¬ 
tomers  call  in, 
e-Now’s  propri¬ 
etary  software 
automatically 
accesses  their  Inter¬ 
net  accounts  and 
reads  messages 
aloud.  To  prevent 
unauthorized 
access  to  accounts, 
customers  key  in  a 
personal  identifica¬ 
tion  number  each  time  they 
want  to  hear  their  messages. 
For  $12  a  month,  users  get 
20  minutes  of  access  time  on 
e-Now.  Each  additional 
minute  costs  15  cents. 
E-Now  will  also  fax  your 
e-mail  to  you  for  $2  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  United  States  or 
$4  overseas. 

Of  course,  just  listening 
to  e-mail  messages  isn’t 
enough  when  you  need  to 


reschedule  a  crucial  meeting 
from  afar.  So  e-Now  lets 
you  dictate  responses  to 
messages  to  a  live  operator 
who  will  forward  an  e-mail 
reply  for  you.  And  at  $2  a 
pop,  paying  per  response 
could  end  up  being  cheaper 
than  calling  the  office  and 
appointing  an  underling  to 
do  the  job.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  888  432-7366 
or  visit  www.e-now.com.  ■ 
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illustration  by  rob  dunlavey 


SAS’  Software...#!  in  Decision  Support 


Data  Warehousing 


Data  Mining 


Mmre  than  3.5  million  decision 
makers  around  the  world  trust 
SAS  software  to  deliver  reliable, 
timely,  and  consistent  information 
to  drive  their  businesses  forward. 
No  wonder  Software  Magazine 
chose  SAS  Institute  as  the  Best 
Decision  Support  Tools  Company. 


Free  Guide  to 
Today’s  Hottest 


Business  Solutions 


The  World  Wide  Web 


Upp 

: 


OlAP/Dusiness  Intelligence 


Visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web, 
or  give  us  a  call,  for  an  overview 
of  SAS  Institutes  award-winning 
tegies  for  data  warehousing, 
daM  mining,  multidimensional  data 
analysis  (OLAP),  Web  enablement, 


K 


and  more.  Not  to  mention  our  new 


business  solutions  for  your  financial, 
human  resources,  and  IT  systems 
management  needs. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/solutions/  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


TO  SURVIVE  OUT  HERE,  THERE  ARE  ANY 


Sunscree 


Jackknife 


For  application  development,  testing  and  management,  four  out  of  five  of  the  world’s 
largest  corporations  rely  on  Compuware.  People  and  software  for  business  application 
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No  Place  Like 
Home 


VIRTUAL  HOSPITAL 


Hate  hospitals? 
Then  you  might  find  a  recent  advance  in 
telemedicine  a  novel  alternative  to  pea- 
green  walls  and  that  vaguely  disturbing 
hospital  smell.  Last  year,  Sabratek  Corp.  of 
Niles,  III.,  introduced  MediView,  which 
makes  it  easier  for  patients  to  stay  out  of 
the  hospital  and  still  receive  personalized 
treatment. 

MediView,  a  combination  of  custom 
software,  telecommunications  and 
remotely  controllable  medical  devices, 
can  control,  monitorand  download 
dosage  information  to  infusion  devices 


that  control  intravenous  drips  and  deliver 
medication.  Say  it's  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  a  homebound  patient  isn't 
feeling  the  benefit  of  the  drip.  With  Medi- 
View's  telemedicine  communications 
software,  she  can  link  the  infusion  device 
to  the  hospital's  computer  via  her  home 
phone  line  and  change  the  dosage  from 
her  bedside  within  parameters  preset  by 
her  physician.  The  next  morning,  herdoc- 
tor  can  download  the  information  of  the 
dosage  change  via  MediView.  MediView 
also  enables  physicians  or  nurses  to  re¬ 
motely  program  dosages  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  infusion  devices  located  in 


FLASHBACK 


Years  Ago 
In  CIO 


March  1988 

Now  that  one  mouse  click  can  take  you  from 
a  PC  in  Paris,  Texas,  to  a  server  in  Paris, 
France,  the  job  of  an  international  CIO  has 
changed  considerably.  Just  flash  back  10 
years  to  the  March 
1988  issue  of  CIO,  in 
which  Howard  Anderson,  founder  and 
managing  director  of  The  Yankee 
Group,  based  in  Boston,  explained  the 
differences  between  the  job  of  an  inter¬ 
national  CIO  and  one  working  in  the 
United  States.  Take,  for  example,  the 
support  for  X.400,  a  set  of  interna¬ 
tional  message-handling  standards 
that  a  decade  ago  was  drawing  at¬ 
tention  in  Europe  but  which  An¬ 
derson  says  was  considered  ho- 
hum  in  the  United  States.  Back 
then,  Anderson  advised  smart  CIOs  who 
wanted  to  be  strong  overseas  to  “begin  to  incorporate  X.400 
compatibility  into  their  purchasing  plans  starting  next  year.”  But 
today,  Anderson  says,  unwieldy  X.400  is  basically  on  life  sup¬ 
port.  Smart  CIOs  both  here  and  abroad  are  instead  placing  their 
bets  on  intranets  and  making  plans  to  switch  to  Internet-based  e- 
mail  systems  within  the  next  two  years.  “The  Internet  changes  ev¬ 
erything,”  Anderson  says.  Companies — especially  multinational 
ones — should  use  Internet  technology  internally  and  externally, 
Anderson  says,  because  Internet  standards  “automatically  build 
interoperability  between  the  multiple  platforms  every  interna¬ 
tional  CIO  must  live  with.” 

More  than  technology  has  gained  power  in  the  last  decade. 
The  international  CIO  has,  too.  Ten  years  ago,  Anderson  says, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  international  CIO — there  were 
only  CIOs  who  had  dotted-line  connections  to  their  companies’ 
foreign  operations.  That  meant  European  IS  staffers  with  an 
American  company  would  often  march  to  their  own  tune,  An¬ 
derson  says,  “just  because  they  didn’t  want  corporate  telling 
them  what  to  do.”  Today,  companies  realize  that  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  global  presence,  they  need  a  global  CIO  who  has 
real  power.  Even  so,  unlike  a  U.S.-only  CIO,  an  international 
CIO  may  still  not  have  direct  control  over  his  or  her  entire  bud¬ 
get.  He  or  she  may  hold  the  purse  strings  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  but  have  only  advisory  control  in  less  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  countries  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  for  example. 
To  keep  the  overseas  troops  in  step  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States,  an  international  CIO  must  be  a  bit  of  a  visionary, 
a  bit  of  an  architect  and  a  bit  of  a  coach.  Anderson  advises  CIOs 
to  scan  the  landscape  for  the  best  technology;  for  the  next 
decade,  Internet-based  technology  is  a  safe  bet.  Then  make  it 
easier  for  overseas  IS  shops  to  convert  from  proprietary  systems 
to  Internet-based  ones.  Offer  to  do  the  research,  secure  volume 
pricing  and  help  with  support.  And  then,  Anderson  says,  tell 
them  that  if  they  still  want  to  go  off  and  do  their  “own  damn 
foolish  thing,  good  luck.”  -Sari  Kalin 
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H  R 


MANAGEMENT 


SYSTEM 


S 


BENEFITS 


PAYROLL 


You  know  the  feeling.  Your  boss  appears 
in  the  doorway,  asking  for  information 
that  your  current  HR  software  just  can’t 
produce  on  demand. 

Fortunately,  with  a  Human  Resource 
Management  System  from  ADP,  every¬ 
thing  from  benefits  projections  to 
staffing  analyses  is  just  moments  away. 
Because  our  systems  are  so  flexible,  they 
allow  you  to  access  the  information  you 
want,  the  wav  t  wain  it. 

7  j 

Yid  with  over  20  years  of  HR  expe¬ 
rience,  ADP  will  be  there  to  guide  you 
every  step  of  the  way.  From  cur¬ 
rent  system  analysis  to  new  system 
implementation  to  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance,  we’ll  provide  a  support  team 
dedicated  to  your  needs. 

No  wonder  over  5,000  companies 
i  ely  on  ADP  for  HR  solutions.  Whether 
y  )ur  company  is  LAN-  or  WAN-based, 
.equires  single-user  or  client-server  plat¬ 
forms,  we  provide  solutions  that  seam¬ 
lessly  integrate  your  HR,  benefits  and 
payroll  information. 

So  the  next  time  your  CEO  asks  for 
information,  you’ll  be  able  to  deliver  it  on 
the  spot.  To  find  out  more,  visit  us  at 
adp.com  or  call  for  a  free  demo  disk. 

1  800  CALL  ADP 


ext.  388 

www.adp.eom 
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patients'  homes. 

Sabratek  is  combining  the 
power  of  MediView  with  MOON, 
or  Medically  Oriented  Operating 
Network,  a  real-time  monitoring 
software  and  telecom  system  that 
enables  continuous  online,  real¬ 
time  monitoring,  charting,  record¬ 
ing  and  reporting  of  patient  infor¬ 
mation  from  any  point  of  care, 
including  a  patient's  home.  Doc¬ 
tors,  nurses  and  even  pharmacists 
can  use  MOON  to  access  patient 
records  24  hours  a  day. 

But  the  prognosis  for  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  telemedicine  isn't 
completely  favorable.  As  of  this 
writing,  Sabratek  was  being 
challenged  in  the  courts  by  rival 
Deltec  Inc.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
which  claims  MediView  infringes 
on  its  technology  patents.  It  may 
still  be  awhile  before  the  hospital- 
wary  can  rest  easy.  ■ 


CORRECTION  In  our  Dec.  15, 
1997/Jan.  1, 1998,  special  issue 
on  the  IS  staffing  crisis,  we  mis¬ 
takenly  deleted  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  article  “Desperate 
Times,  Creative  Measures.”  The 
paragraph  in  the  second  column 
of  Page  64  should  have  read  as 
follows:  “About  70  HR  man¬ 
agers  at  a  September  conference 
sponsored  by  Little  Falls,  N.J.- 
based  International  Quality  & 
Productivity  Center  expressed 
hunger  for  any  strategy,  includ¬ 
ing  the  offbeat,  that  could  solve 
their  IS  staffing  crises.” 

The  deletion  made  IQPC 
appear  to  be  suffering  from  a 
staffing  crisis;  in  reality,  the 
company  sponsors  conferences 
on  such  matters.  The  IQPC 
event  mentioned  yielded  sev¬ 
eral  useful  sources  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  our  special  issue. 

We  regret  the  error.  ■ 


Progress  for  Makers  of 
Consumer  Goods 


American  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods, 

which  make  up  one  of  the  largest  sectors  of  our  economy,  are  outpacing  their 
counterparts  in  the  rest  of  the  world  in  revenues  and  profits,  thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  IT.  That’s  the  word  from  the  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  Manufacturer  magazine,  whose  recent  study,  “Integrating  the 
Business  for  Growth,”  looked  at  technology  management  and  application 
trends  in  four  consumer-goods  segments — fashion,  specialty,  food  and  bever¬ 
age,  and  nonfood  packaged  goods.  Respondents  in  this  second-annual  survey 
were  122  IT  executives  in  U.S.  companies  whose  annual  revenues  ranged 
from  less  than  $100  million  to  $1  billion  or  more.  Participants  represented  a 
wide  cross-section  of  the  manufacturing  arena,  from  companies  manufactur¬ 
ing  globally  recognized  brands  to  small  shops  producing  specialty  items. 

The  study  showed  that  consumer-goods  manufacturers  increasingly  are 
calling  on  IT  to  increase  productivity  and  improve  efficiency  by  integrating 
disparate  functions  and  business 
processes.  But  it  also  found  that  a 
significant  number  of  the  companies 
surveyed  are  struggling  to  prepare 
their  systems  for  the  millennial  date 
change — 3 1  percent  of  respondents 
are  still  assessing  the  situation  and 
only  28  percent  are  deploying  year 
2000-compliant  systems  (33  per¬ 
cent  are  renovating  legacy  systems). 

Other  highlights  from  the  study: 

■  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  cited  pressure  to  reduce 
produotioficosts  as  one  of  the  most 
significaritsmarket  forces  facing 
their  companies. 

■  Integrating  systems  remains  the 
top  IT  concern,  noted  by  57  percent 
of  the  respondents. 

■  IT  budgets  are  fairly  strong:  45 
percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
a  budget  increase  in  the  last  year 
and  34  percent  expect  their  budgets 
to  hold  steady. 

■  Almost  40  percent  are  imple¬ 
menting  enterprisewide  systems,  up 
from  just  24  percent  in  1996. 

■  Most  respondents  plan  to  adopt  document/workflow  management,  execu¬ 
tive  information  systems,  imaging  and  interactive  multimedia  within  the 
next  three  years. 

■  The  top  activities  planned  for  technology  application  are  activity-based 
costing,  collaborative  replenishment,  promotion  planning/measurement, 
performance  measurement  and  capacity  planning. 

■  The  Internet  has  taken  on  increased  importance  in  the  last  year:  The  num¬ 

ber  of  respondents  noting  the  existence  of  a  corporate  Web  site  rose  from  33 
percent  last  year  to  62  percent,  although  very  few  companies  are  using  the 
Web  for  electronic  commerce.  -David  Pearson 


Why  They  Buy 

Percent  of  1 22  IT  executives  who  cite  the 
following  as  the  primary  purpose  of  their 
IT  investments: 

Supporting  anticipated  growth 


46% 


Maintaining  current  operations 


Taking  a  leadership  role  in  IT 


Catching  up  with  competition 


■ 

9% 

Other 

85EI 

SOURCE:  "INTEGRATING  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  GROWTH,"  COMPUTER 
SCIENCES  CORP.  AND  CONSUMER  GOODS  MANUFACTURER 
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(UNINTERRUPTIBLE  POWER  SOLUTIONSlThere  are  no  rules. Your 
network  can  be  defeated  by  an  opponent  you  never  see.  Dirty,  surging, 
and  sagging  power  that  threatens  critical  data.  Spikes  that  crash  your 
server.  Shutdowns  that  are  anything  but  graceful.  We  offer  single-source 
solutions  to  support  all  your  network  power  protection  needs.  Through 
an  award-winning  lineup  of  UPS  hardware,  software,  service,  and 
connectivity  devices.  Designed  to  keep  your  network  running.  And 
protected.  Because  you  can't  win  the  game  if  you're  not  in  it. 


Within  the  Americas:  1-800-554-3448,  ext.  763,  or +1-919-870-3403,  Fax:  +1-919-870-3411 
Internet:  http://www.exide.com,  E-Mail:  info@exide.com 


Strategic  Power  Management' 
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LORTEC’ 


LECTRO 
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The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere. 


limit 


To  easily  manage  your  systems,  networks  and  applications  from  a  central  point. ) 

To  roll  out  hot  new  applications  to  thousands  of  users,  all  at  the  same  time 
To  create  a  customized  solution  using  best-of-class  products  from  hundreds  of  partners^ 

To  protect  your  information  systems  and  investments,  now  and  down  the  road?) 


All  through  one  incredibly  open  and  scalable  technology.  Supported ,  worldwide,  by  IBM. 
That's  the  power  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  Visit  us  at  www.tivoli.com  or  call  1  888  TIV0LI1. 


The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  AnywhereT 


To  protect  valuable  business  information  across  a  variety  of  computing  platforms 
To  control,  automatically,  which  users  can  access  which  information?) 

7b  implement  a  consistent  security  solution  for  all  your  systems  and  networks. 

To  quickly  identify  and  prevent  potential  problems,  anywhere  on  your  network. 


All  to  more  easily  manage  your  information  resources.  And  all  backed ,  worldwide,  by  IBM. 
That's  the  power  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  Visit  us  at  www.tivoli.com  or  call  1  888  TIV0LI1. 


Think  Tank 


By  Tom  Davenport 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  INFORMATION-RICH  ENVIRONMENT 


Cheap  Is  Beautiful 

Are  we  using  (( appropriate  technology  ” 
where  we  need  it,  or  is  the  productivity 
paradox  being  fueled  by  Pentium  envy f 


I’M  SITTING  ON  AN  AMERICAN 
Airlines  plane  as  I  write,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  a  process  that  left  me  pant¬ 
ing  and  perspiring.  I  boarded  the 
wrong  plane  to  New  York  (I 
guess  business  at  American  is  good, 
with  two  planes  from  Love  Field, 
home  of  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Air¬ 
port  to  New  York’s  Fiorello  La 
Guardia  Airport  within  15  minutes). 
Despite  all  those  jazzy  (and  surely  ex¬ 
pensive)  automated  boarding-pass 
readers  at  American’s  gates,  I  was 
admitted  to  the  wrong  plane  and 
took  “my”  seat.  When  someone  else 
claimed  it,  I  confidently  defended  my 
turf,  trusting  that  the  IT  prowess  of 
American  wouldn’t  let  me  down. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  flight  number — 
the  boarding  pass  reader  must  have 
been  dyslexic  today. 

Contrast  this  tale  of  high-tech 
betrayal  with  my  experiences  at  an¬ 
other  Texas-based  airline,  Southwest 
Airlines.  At  Herb  Kelleher’s  airline  you 
board  the  plane  by  handing  the  gate 
attendant  a  cheap  (but  somehow  curi¬ 
ously  satisfying)  colored  and  num¬ 
bered  plastic  card  that’s  given  to  you 
when  you  check  in  at  the  gate.  After 
each  group  of  30  passengers  boards, 
the  attendant  shuffles  through  the 
cards  and  makes  sure  all  30  numbers 
are  there.  If  you  don’t  have  the  right 
color,  you  don’t  get  on  the  plane  at  all. 
In  several  years  of  flying  Southwest  I 
have  never  seen  flight  attendants  ner¬ 
vously  counting  passengers  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  there  are  more  or  fewer 


empty  seats  than  the  computer  pre¬ 
dicted — a  fiasco  I  frequently  see  not 
just  on  American  but  also  on  all  the 
other  higher-tech  airlines. 

There’s  another  perhaps  related 
difference  between  Southwest 
and  the  other  carriers.  Southwest 
always  makes  money;  the  rest 
have  been  known  to  lose  vast 
amounts.  Maybe  it’s 
because  Southwest’s 
peanuts  are  cheap¬ 
er,  but  I  suspect  its 
financial  success 
has  something  to 
do  with  the  use 
of  appropriate 
technology. 

Appropriate 
technology.  The 
words  are  seldom 
seen  together.  The 
phrase  means  using 
the  right  amount 
and  sophistication 
level  of  information 
technology  to  get  the 
job  done.  No  more,  no 
less.  It  means  that,  first, 
when  we  need  to  run  a 
complex  software  pro¬ 
gram  that  chews  up  com 
puting  cycles  voraciously, 
we’ve  got  a  screaming  PC  on 
the  desktop  or  a  big  hummer 
S/390  in  the  data  center  to 
run  it  on.  It  also  means  that, 
second,  when  we  need  word 
processing  capabilities  with 


cut-and-paste  and  word  count  func¬ 
tions  we  run  Microsoft  Word  2.0  or 
Works  on,  say,  an  AT-class  PC. 

Did  you  have  more  trouble  digest¬ 
ing  the  second  option  than  the  first?  As 
a  society,  we  are  typically  much  more 
comfortable  dealing  with  the  high  end 
of  appropriate  than  the  low  end. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere.  We 
spend  half  of  our  business  capital  on 
information  technology.  In  the  Nov.  18, 
1997,  edition  of  The  New  York  Times, 
a  study  by  the  American  Electronics 
Association  and  NASDAQ  declared  IT 
the  biggest  industry  in  the  United 
States,  with  $866  billion  in  annual  rev¬ 
enues  (and  I’d  argue  that’s  a  con¬ 
servative  figure).  We  just  up¬ 
graded  to  Microsoft  Office  97, 
and  we’re  poised  to  upgrade  to 
Windows  98,  even  though 
very  few  of  us  actually  need  the 
capabilities  of  those  pro¬ 
grams.  Half  of  the 
Word  97  screen  on 
which  I  write  is 
taken  up  by  tool¬ 
bars  and  icons,  the 
functions  of  most 
of  which  I  don’t 
understand.  I’ve 
lost  track  of  how 
many  MHz  my 
various  Pentiums 
have,  though  my  infor¬ 
mation  life  doesn’t 
seem  to  get  better  as 
my  MHz  increase. 

In  terms  of  telecom¬ 
munications,  my  phone 
can  do  N-way  calling, 
follow  me  around  and 
automatically  forward 
calls,  yet  I  hardly 
remember  how  to 
transfer  a  call  manu¬ 
ally  (nor  does  anyone 
else  I  talk  to — ever 
hear  the  phrase, 
“Just  in  case 
this  doesn’t 
work,  here’s 
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THE  DLTTAPE™  SYSTEM  from  Quantum 


is  uniquely  qualified  to  handle  large  amounts 


of  data.  Really,  really  large  amounts.  And  we 


should  know,  we  helped  make  the  DLTtape 


system  what  it  is  today:  one  of  the  fastest 


most  reliable,  scaleable  data  backup  systems 


in  the  business.  You  see,  we  built  it  to  carry 


your  company’s  data  well  into  the  future,  with 


a  wide  range  of  products  and  the  kind  of 


architecture  that  can  easily  accommodate  new 


technologies.  So  kick  the  tires  on  our  DLTtape 


system.  Because  not  only  do  we  feature  a  high 


capacity  platform,  we  also  offer  a  commanding 


view  of  the  road  ahead.  For  more  information 


call  1-800-624-5545  x7000  or  visit  our  web 


Quantum" 

Capacity  for  thi:  Extraordinary 


site:  www.quantum.com  •  www. 


com 


Think  Tank 


the  number  I’m  transferring  you  to”  ?).  In 
short,  we’ve  taken  an  OD  of  IT.  I  will 
spare  you  the  dismal  details  on  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  profitability  returns  on  these 
investments,  but  people  who  have  spent 
much  more  time  than  I  looking  for  such 
payoffs  (e.g.,  Paul  Strassmann,  author  of 
The  Squandered  Computer)  haven’t  been 
able  to  find  them. 

New  and  Improved 

Many  people  are  mystified  by  the  “pro¬ 
ductivity  paradox”;  it  seems  obvious  that 
computers  improve  productivity.  I  agree 
that  most  of  the  time  they  do,  but  that’s 
not  the  real  question.  What  really  matters 
is  not  whether  any  computerized  capabil¬ 
ity  improves  your  work  but  rather 


(and  by  most  accounts,  the  number-two 
executive)  at  VeriFone  Inc.,  the  leading 
provider  of  transaction  automation 
(read,  “card  swipe”)  devices.  Pape  is  just 
a  part-time  adviser  to  the  CEO  of 
VeriFone  now,  and  the  company  has 
been  acquired  by  Hewlett-Packard 
Co. — a  great  company,  but  one  that  has 
a  certain  interest  in  promoting  inappro¬ 
priate  technology. 

In  its  prime,  however,  VeriFone  had  the 
best  information  environment  of  any 
company  I’d  ever  heard  of,  and  the  worst, 
or  more  aptly  the  most  appropriate,  tech¬ 
nology  environment.  Managers  and 
employees  were  generally  extremely  well- 
informed  about  what  was  happening  in 
the  business,  thanks  in  no  small  part  to 


have  banged  on  obsolete  keyboards,  but 
when  HP  paid  $1.29  billion  for  the  com¬ 
pany  their  pain  and  embarrassment  was 
surely  eased. 

Doing  More  with  Less 

Unfortunately,  most  organizations  don’t 
have  the  courage  or  the  desire  to  adopt 
a  VeriFonian  approach.  What,  then,  are 
some  less  radical  alternatives? 

■  One  approach  that  requires  only  disci¬ 
pline  is  to  steadfastly  resist  upgrading  un  ¬ 
less  it’s  absolutely,  positively  essential. 
For  example,  Dave  Clarke,  the  CIO  of 
W.L.  Gore  and  Associates  Ltd.,  is  waging 
a  campaign  against  upgrades  that  don’t 
advance  the  organization’s  strategic  focus 
on  product  development  innovation. 


Appropriate  technology.  The  words  are  seldom  seen  together.  The  phrase  means  using  the  right 
amount  of  knowledge  and  sophistication  level  of  information  technology  to  get  the  job  done. 


whether  an  incremental  investment  in  IT 
does.  Sure,  you  wouldn’t  want  to  toss 
your  PC,  your  accounts  payable  system 
and  your  customer  database — but  can 
you  really  justify  “improving”  these  things 
in  economic  terms?  PCs  may  be  the  tele¬ 
phones  of  the  ’90s — standard  issue 
to  every  information  and  knowledge 
worker — but  we  don’t  replace  our  tele¬ 
phones  every  couple  of  years.  After  the 
first  big  bite  of  computerization,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  upgrades,  new  releases  and  added 
functions  are  just  icing  on  the  economic 
cake.  They  may,  in  other  words,  be  inap¬ 
propriate  technology  for  the  task  at  hand. 

Powerful  forces  are  arrayed  against 
anyone  who  tries  to  argue  for  appropri¬ 
ate  technology,  or  so  it  seems.  Bill  Gates 
and  Andy  Grove  would  like  us  to  use 
highly  inappropriate  technology,  and  they 
would  like  to  upgrade  it  often.  PCs  have 
become  status  symbols,  and  Pentium  envy 
is  pervasive.  A  hot  box  on  the  desk  or  in 
the  briefcase  has  become  another  FIR 
perk  in  a  tough  labor  market.  Our  press, 
along  with  our  general  culture,  glorifies 
IT  and  fills  the  heads  of  every  airline  mag¬ 
azine  reader  with  visions  of  technological 
utopia.  Anyone  who  argues  for  stopping 
this  madness  is  labeled  a  Luddite. 

Information  Tools 

There  are  a  few  heroic  resisters.  My 
favorite  is  Will  Pape,  who  was  the  CIO 


Pape’s  daily  “flash  report”  on  company 
matters  that  was  e-mailed  broadly 
throughout  the  company.  (Imagine  that: 
a  CIO  who  actually  dispenses  informa¬ 
tion.)  The  company  identified  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  “information  tools”  for  meeting 
common  information  needs. 

But  VeriLoners  received  that  excellent 
information  over  such  powerful  tech¬ 
nologies  as  286  and  386  PCs,  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  and  VAXMail.  (I’m  not  sure  how 
old  this  e-mail  technology  is,  but  I  started 
using  it  in  1978.)  If  you  were  designing 
complex  circuits  and  needed  a  powerful 


workstation,  you  got  one.  But  as  Pape  has 
long  noted,  “You  don’t  need  a  Ferrari  to 
drive  to  the  grocery  store.”  I  have  tried  to 
convince  my  wife  otherwise,  but  I  suspect 
he  is  right.  The  IT  equivalent  is  that  you 
don’t  need  a  300  MHz  Pentium  II  to  use 
word  processing,  spreadsheets  and  e-mail. 
And  like  Southwest,  VeriFone  made 
money  and  grew  rapidly.  Its  IT  costs  were 
half  the  average  for  its  industry.  Pape  and 
other  internal  VeriFone  stockholders  may 


■  Classify  users  as  to  the  level  of  technol¬ 
ogy  they  need:  power,  moderate  or  what¬ 
ever  runs  word  processing.  If  applica¬ 
tions  are  working,  leave  them  alone. 

■  Build  new  functionality  on  top  of  exist¬ 
ing  capabilities.  Nordstrom,  for  example, 
built  a  perfectly  adequate  cross-store  in¬ 
ventory  query  system  with  e-mail  as  the 
underlying  technology  (called  “mail- 
enabled”  appropriate  technology). 

■  Make  everything  as  standard  and 
common  as  possible;  another  reason 
Southwest  Airlines  makes  money  is  that 
it  flies  and  maintains  only  Boeing  737s. 

There  is  little — make  that 
no — evidence  that  spending 
more  on  IT  leads  to  compet¬ 
itive  advantage,  higher  prof¬ 
its,  shareholder  value  and  so 
on.  If  you  find  that  your 
company  can  do  more  or  less 
what  it  does  today  with  less 
expensive  technology,  you 
have  discovered  a  quick  route  to  eco¬ 
nomic  value.  Flaving  the  latest,  most 
sophisticated  technology  is  cool,  but  in 
business  we  generally  consider  making 
money  even  cooler.  BE! 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  and 
director  of  the  Information  Management 
Program  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  He  welcomes  reader  comments 
at  davenport@mail.utexas.edu. 


What  really  matters  is  not  whether 
any  computerized  capability  improves 
your  work  but  rather  whether  an 
incremental  investment  in  IT  does. 
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Stay  ahead  of  your 
customers’  growing 
need  for  information. 

Call  Arbor  Software 

TODAY  AND  ARRANGE  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  WORKSHOP. 

In  just  three  days,  you’ll 
have  a  working  model  up 
and  running.  Your  site. 
Your  data.  Your  business 
rules.  Guaranteed. 


T  magine  getting  crucial 
’  information  to  every¬ 
one — viewable  from 
every  perspective — at 
any  level  of  detail. 
Without  praying  for 
miracles.  Arbor®  Essbase® 
is  the  powerful  OLAP 
server  that  lets  you 
deploy  an  entire  multi¬ 
dimensional  reporting 
and  analysis  solution  for 


;’-v 


your  data  warehouse.  In 
days,  not  months. 

Now  you  can  create  a 
server-based  system  that  is 
easy  to  define  and  maintain. 
So  your  customers  can 
choose  the  information 
they  need — using  the 
tools  they  already  know. 
Spreadsheets,  browsers, 
report  writers,  desktop 
OLAP  tools- — you  name  it. 


Arbor® 

S  OFT WARE 


Driving  Business  Performance 


Amended  QUp 


Tver 


CRaUr°ryourfree 
RaUnSs  Rep0ft/ 


Arbor  Software  •  800-858-1666  ext.  6000  •  Web  site:  www.arborsoft.com/cio 


©Copyright  1997.  Arbor  and  Essbase  are  registered  trademarks  of  Arbor  Software  Corporation,  1344  Crossman  Ave.,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94089,  408-744-9500  ext.  6000. 
Photo  Credit:  Scala/Art  Resource,  NY.  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  The  Creation  of  Adam:  detail  of  the  hands  of  God  and  Adam.  Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican  Palace,  Vatican  State. 


THE  FIRST  II 

STORAGl 

Admittedly,  this  isn’t  the  first  time  a  revolutionary  way  to  store  information  has  been 


created.  But  unlike  its  predecessor,  this  one  can  actually  tufUnale  information  into  a  busi¬ 


ness  advantage.  Introducing  the  Intelligent  Storage  Network™  platform,  a  network-centric 


storage  approach  (not  surprjapgly,  from  the  company  that  created  network  computing) 


SUN  INTEUflGENT 
STORAG§flfo^QRK 

TRADITIONAL  STORAGE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Intelligj^JplIlgeSeiJer 

Try^^lmiation  Sh^ig 

Fixed  Function  Controllers 

Data  Transfer 

hannel  Networking 

^^^rated  Networ^fmagemr^^1 

Channel  Attached 

'|Point  Storage  Management  Products 

V  Monolithic 

with  advan¬ 


tages  as  un¬ 


limited  as  its  scalability.#!  delivered  through  Sun™  StorEdge,™  an  integrated  family  of 


©1998  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  Sun  StorEdge.  Intelligent  Storage  Network  and  The  Network  Is  the  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registere 


■ 


fTELUGENT 
SYSTEM 

storage  that's  easily  managed  across  mainframe,  UNIX®  and  NT  platforms.  It  also  means 

true  information  sharing -say  from  your  mainframe  to  your 

data  warehouse-without  costly  and  time-consuming  file 

transfers.  Add  to  that  our  industry-leading  fibre  channel 

and  suddenly  high  performance  is  a  given. 

block  approach  allows  you  to 

No  replacement  costs.  No  headaches.  For  a  Sun  reseller  or  representative  near  you, 

call  800-SUN-FIND  or  visit  sun.com/storage/wgscio.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 

THE  ONE  YOU 
RN  WITH. 


iemarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc  in  the  United  States  and  other  countnes.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  exclusively  licensed  through  X/Open  Computing.  Limited 


COVER  STORY:  INTEGRATION  CHALLENGE 


A  P  P  L  I  C  A  T  I 

Combining  legacy  data  and  modern  access  methods  doesn't  have 

to  be  like  surgery.  With  an  integration  team,  it  can  be  downright  painless — 

for  you  and  your  budget.  by  Christopher  koch 


m-  —  Ken  Krueger  and  his  band  of  systems  integrators  re- 
■  ceived  royalties  each  time  their  computer  application  is 
;  I  used  at  telecommunications  giant  MCI,  they  would  all 

j  ,  ,  be  rich  by  now.  The  application,  dubbed  Registry,  al- 

mJBbrnm  a  lows  the  exchange  of  information  from  one  computer 

system  into  terms  that  other  systems  can  understand  and  also  acts  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  integration  link  to  all  the  major  information  repositories  at  MCI. 
Add  up  all  the  times  that  “Yesterday”  has  echoed  through  elevators  around 
the  world  and  you  would  not  even  come  close  to  Registry’s  repeat  rate. 
Registry  links  120  different  MCI  business  applications  and  passes  40  mil¬ 
lion  to  60  million  messages  between  those  applications  each  week.  Paul 
McCartney,  eat  your  heart  out. 
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Reader  ROI 


HAVING  AN  IN-HOUSE  TEAM  TO  TACKLE 
middleware  issues  can  kick-start  any  integra¬ 
tion  challenge.  Companies  that  have  orga¬ 
nized  such  SWAT  teams  have  discovered 
advantages  in  both  speed  and  efficiency. 
Readers  of  this  article  will  learn 


When  an  integration  team  becomes 
crucial 

How  to  change  integration  from  a 
stumbling  block  to  an  advantage 
Why  the  services  of  an  integration  team 
might  not  be  welcomed  by  other  staffers 
and  how  to  overcome  those  objections 


INTEGRATION  CHALLENGE 


When  he  talks  about  Registry, 
Krueger  sounds  like  one  of  those  bitter 
old  bluesmen  whose  beats  and  licks 
were  appropriated  by  the  likes  of 
McCartney  and  Elvis  Presley.  “I  gotta 
start  selling  this  thing,”  he  mutters. 

So  if  he  wrote  it,  why  doesn’t  he  sell 
it?  Indeed,  Krueger,  senior  manager  of 


middleware  development  and  support 
at  MCI  Communications  Corp.  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  trying  to 
get  MCI  to  market  Registry  outside  the 
company,  but  he  knows  that  the  com¬ 
puter  code  is  only  part  of  the  solution. 
Registry  would  not  be  what  it  is  without 
the  diverse  band  of  developers,  consul¬ 
tants  and  support  people.  It’s  they  who 
update  the  code,  provide  support  to 
application  developers  around  the  com¬ 
pany  who  want  to  incorporate  Registry, 
and  sell  the  concept  to  those  who  are 
either  unfamiliar  with  it  or  reluctant  to 
use  it.  Krueger  and  his  team  form  the  in- 
house  integration  band  at  MCI.  Theirs 
is  an  act  whose  popularity  shows  no 
signs  of  waning  after  five  years. 

Part  of  that  popularity  stems  from 
the  unglamorous  nature  of  their  work. 
Gluing  together  applications  that  were 
never  meant  to  talk  to  each  other  is  com¬ 
plex,  time-consuming  and  unrewarding. 
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If  something  changes  in  one  of  the  appli¬ 
cations,  you  have  to  pull  the  glue  apart 
and  start  all  over  again.  People  at  MCI 
embrace  Registry  for  the  same  reason 
most  of  us  buy  CDs  instead  of  guitars: 
You  can  spend  years  learning  how  to  do 
it  yourself,  or  you  can  let  an  expert  do  it 
for  you.  “[We]  take  the  ugliest  piece  of 


client/server — integration — and  put  it  in 
a  place  where  people  understand  the 
problems  and  are  experts  in  monitoring 
and  fixing  them,”  says  Steve  Berscheid, 
who  leads  Registry’s  support  team. 

A  Cacophony  of  Applications 

Companies  that  don’t  have  a  Registry- 
style  integration  SWAT  team  are  paying 
a  premium — anywhere  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000  a  pop,  according  to  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  estimates — to  extract  the 
critical  information  from  one  specific 
application  for  use  by  another  specific 
application  around  the  company.  That’s 
assuming,  of  course,  that  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  when  you  crack  the 
hood  on  a  25-year-old  legacy  system. 
Often,  mainframe  legacy  applications 
have  no  inherent  information-sharing 
capabilities  whatsoever.  In  desperation, 
systems  integrators  access  the  system  by 
building  elaborate  software  imposters 


that  mimic  a  data  entry  clerk — right 
down  to  typing  in  a  password  and  log¬ 
ging  onto  a  terminal  screen. 

The  pain  and  effort  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  old  and  new  applications  to  share 
information  are  driving  IT  departments 
crazy.  “This  is  what  gets  people — they 
can’t  figure  out  how  to  make  these  dif¬ 
ferent  applications  commu¬ 
nicate,”  says  Roy  Schulte, 
vice  president  for  Gartner 
Group’s  System  Software 
Architecture  Service  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  Companies 
cannot  afford  to  get  rid  of 
old  computer  systems,  nor 
can  they  get  everything 
they  need  from  packaged 
applications.  The  econom¬ 
ics  of  building  connections 
between  these  applications 
in  a  “one-off,”  (that  is,  used 
by  only  a  single  application) 
haphazard  fashion  have 
become  untenable.  Systems 
integration  needs  to  become 
simple,  quick  and,  most 
important,  repeatable. 
Companies  that  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  integration  SWAT 
team — even  if  it  is  only  a 
team  of  one — are  reaping 
tremendous  rewards. 

The  demand  for  applica¬ 
tion  integration  is  becoming 
intense:  from  customers  who 
want  to  reach  directly  into  old  legacy 
applications  through  a  Web  browser, 
from  suppliers  and  partners  who  want  to 
yank  information  through  an  EDI  con¬ 
nection,  and  from  client/server  database 
developers  around  the  company  trying 
to  keep  internal  users  well-fed  with  busi¬ 
ness  information.  These  demands  are 
beginning  to  overwhelm  IT  depart¬ 
ments.  In  a  study  of  100  mission-critical 
applications  among  Fortune  1000  com¬ 
panies,  the  Standish  Group  found  that 
70  percent  of  the  software  code  in  these 
applications  was  devoted  to  communi¬ 
cations  and  infrastructure — leaving  just 
30  percent  to  support  the  company’s 
business  processes.  As  businesses  shed 
their  home-grown  applications  and 
move  to  packaged  software,  in-house 
software  developers  are  leaving  and  tak¬ 
ing  their  integration  skills  with  them.  If 
IT  is  to  avoid  becoming  completely 
dependent  upon  outside  consultants  and 
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Gillespie's  middleware  system 
applies  business  rules  to 
distribute  work  among  York's 
associated  laboratories. 


vendors,  something  has  to  give. 

The  give  comes  when  the 
speed  and  quality  of  application 
integration  begins  to  affect  the 
core  processes  of  the  business. 
Integration-intensive  industries 
like  financial  services  and  health 
care  reached  the  brink  years  ago 
and  decided  to  make  integration 
a  strategic  skill  rather  than  a  con¬ 
stant  strain.  They  developed  inde¬ 
pendent  messaging  applications 
to  broker  information  between 
incompatible  systems.  These 
“message  brokers,”  as  Schulte 
calls  them,  are  often  beefed  up 
with  business  process  logic  so  they 
can  make  decisions  about  where 
to  route  a  message  based  on  its 
contents.  Schulte  and  other 
experts  warn  that  with  the  rise 
of  the  Internet  and  electronic 
commerce,  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  pain  of  integra¬ 
tion  becomes  intolerable  for  any 
company  without  a  plan.  Gartner 
Group  predicts  that  by  next  year, 
more  than  half  of  all  companies 
will  treat  the  management  of  crit¬ 
ical  interapplication  interfaces  as 
an  independent  discipline. 

IT  departments  that  have 
embraced  the  SWAT  team  con¬ 
cept  can  respond  to  integration  demands 
with  911-like  speed  and  precision. 
Though  the  technologies  and  concepts 
behind  a  message  broker  strategy  such 
as  Registry  may  sound  fancy,  they  are 
simply  a  new  manifestation  of  basic 
technologies,  says  Mark  Shary,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  middleware  vendor 
HubLink.  “This  is  not  some  phenome¬ 
nal  technology  enlightenment,”  says 
Shary.  “It’s  a  common-sense  response 
to  an  economic  need.” 

I'm  Dancing  as  Fast  as  I  Can 

The  need  usually  starts  small,  says  Shary. 
“A  lot  of  times  we  see  the  driver  for  mes¬ 
sage  brokers  coming  from  a  department, 
not  the  enterprise.  Someone  in  one 
department  starts  screaming  for  data 
that’s  sitting  on  another  department’s 
system.  As  more  departments  start 
screaming,  the  economics  of  doing  this 
with  spit  and  bailing  wire  each  time 
[become  apparent]. ” 

For  York  Health  System  in  York,  Pa., 
the  screaming  started  back  when  it  was 


known  simply  as  York  Hospital.  Service 
contracts  between  the  hospital  and  out¬ 
side  providers  such  as  test  laboratories 
required  gathering  patient  information 
from  many  different  application  systems 
and  locations.  When  the  hospital  decided 
to  become  an  “integrated  service  pro¬ 
vider”  in  the  early  1990s  by  buying  up 
local  medical  practices  and  developing 
a  new  laboratory  alliance  with  other 
health-care  providers  in  the  area,  the 
integration  challenge  grew  considerably. 

“We  weren’t  just  tying  systems 
together  inside  our  own  company,  but 
linking  into  a  complex  combination  of 
owned  entities,”  says  William  “Buddy” 
Gillespie,  who  became  CIO  in  1996, 
after  the  hospital  had  already  installed 
a  middleware  system  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  “A  lot  of  our  alliances  are 
loosely  coupled,  so  the  middleware  gives 
us  the  flexibility  to  build  a  bridge  to 
organizations  that  may  not  have  the 
same  IT  portfolio  or  communications 
technologies  we  do.”  In  1996,  Gillespie 
successfully  lobbied  senior  business 


management  to  begin  extending  York 
Hospital’s  message  broker  infrastructure 
across  the  expanded  company. 

The  messaging  system  not  only  lets 
disparate  applications  talk  to  one  an¬ 
other,  it  also  makes  business  decisions 
based  on  the  content  of  the  messages  it 
receives.  For  example,  when  a  doctor  in 
the  York  network  submits  a  lab  test 
request  for  a  patient,  the  message  bro¬ 
ker,  which  is  based  on  the  HubFink 
product,  decides  which  testing  lab  in  the 
alliance  will  get  the  business  by  com¬ 
paring  information  in  the  request  to  a  set 
of  business  rules  programmed  into  the 
message  broker.  These  rules  take  into 
account  a  particular  lab’s  capacity,  prices 
and  competence  in  the  test  being 
requested,  along  with  a  patient’s  health 
history  and  insurance  coverage.  The  tests 
are  performed  more  quickly,  with  more 
accurate  results  and  lower  cost  than  if 
the  request  had  bounced  back  and  forth 
between  hospital  administrators  and 
various  labs,  says  Gillespie. 

Currently,  Gillespie  is  working  on  cre- 
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ating  a  central  directory  that  manages  all 
patient  information  for  the  entire  net¬ 
work.  Even  if  a  patient  has  never  visited 
the  hospital,  the  hospital  will  have  the 
patient’s  information  as  long  as  he  or  she 
has  visited  one  of  the  providers  tied  into 
the  network. 

By  linking  all  the  applications  in 
York’s  system  to  a  single,  standard 
communications  strategy, 

Gillespie  reduces  support 
costs  for  all  those  individ¬ 
ual  applications.  “Once  you 
create  a  message  broker 
architecture,  any  additional 
application  that  needs  to 
be  integrated  comes  in  rel¬ 
atively  inexpensively,” 
says  Schulte.  “You  already 
have  the  low-level  problem 
solved — you  know  how  you 
will  communicate  between 
the  different  application  sys¬ 
tems.”  Once  a  message  bro¬ 
ker  strategy  is  in  place,  inte¬ 
gration  costs  drop  to 
between  $5,000  and  $8,000 
per  application,  estimates  Shary.  That’s 
quite  a  drop  from  the  $25,000  starting 
figure  Gartner’s  research  suggests. 

Saving  on  Backup  Players 

The  savings  in  support  staff  can  also  be 
dramatic,  according  to  Krueger.  “We 
used  to  have  a  bunch  of  different  appli¬ 
cations  that  all  handled  the  same  thing — 
accessing  our  customer  repository  [data¬ 
base] — in  a  slightly  different  way.  That 
meant  you  needed  to  have  support  peo¬ 
ple  for  each  different  type  of  connection. 
Now  we  have  a  staff  of  10  people  who 
can  service  100  different  applications, 
because  those  applications  all  use 
[Registry].” 

The  Registry  team  takes  pride  in  its 
ability  to  get  new  applications  hooked 
into  the  system  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
“When  one  of  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  organizations  wants  to  build  a  new 
application  using  the  same  basic  business 
logic  contained  within  Registry,  they 
don’t  even  have  an  [integration]  devel¬ 
opment  cycle,”  says  Clint  Petty,  president 
of  Reston,  Va. -based  DCMS  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  helped  MCI  develop 
Registry.  “All  they  have  to  do  is  design 
the  application  and  the  GUI  and  reuse  the 
messages  in  Registry  to  access  the  data.” 

Quick  integration  turnaround  times 


have  dramatic  implications  for  a  com¬ 
pany  like  MCI,  whose  products  are  built 
from  creative  combinations  of  existing 
information.  For  example,  MCI  devel¬ 
opers  created  the  MCI  One  calling  plan 
product  by  combining  information  from 
many  different  independent  products — 
cellular,  long  distance  and  Internet — 
together  on  a  single  bill  using  Registry. 


Because  all  the  mainframe  billing  appli¬ 
cations  for  these  different  services  were 
developed  independently  of  one  another, 
Krueger  estimates  that  traditional  inte¬ 
gration  methods  would  have  delayed 
introduction  of  the  product  three  years. 
With  Registry,  the  turnaround  time  was 
three  months. 

The  Registry  team  has  its  own  staff  of 
15  developers,  who  write  updates  to 
improve  functionality  (version  2.3  is  due 
out  soon)  and  support  tools  to  help  the 
20-member  support  staff  maintain 
Registry.  There  are  also  five  Registry 
consultants,  known  as  “front-runners,” 
who  sell  the  message  broker  concept 
inside  the  company.  “Front-runners  are 
high-level  people  who  work  with  the 
customers  who  are  developing  major 
applications  for  use  with  Registry,”  says 
Krueger.  “We  found  that  the  earlier  we 
get  in  there,  the  fewer  problems  we  get 
down  the  road  in  terms  of  integration 
and  support.” 

Krueger  would  not  say  how  much 
MCI  pays  for  Registry  and  his  staff.  “We 
have  no  budget — this  thing  has  evolved 
as  being  ‘free,’”  says  Krueger.  That 
means  less  trouble  for  Krueger  when  jus¬ 
tifying  his  staff’s  size  but  more  trouble 
in  implementations.  “We  have  become 
the  de  facto  debuggers  for  MCI,”  he 


moans.  “Every  time  something  goes 
wrong  in  an  application  somewhere,  the 
developers  say,  ‘It  must  be  Registry,’  and 
call  us  in  to  prove  that  it  isn’t.” 

Dealing  with  Sour  Notes 

The  diversity  of  the  Registry  team 
reflects  the  difficulty  of  its  mission:  to  sell 
the  concept  as  an  enterprisewide  inte¬ 
gration  solution.  That’s 
not  easy  in  a  company 
culture  where  technol¬ 
ogy  is  considered  high 
art.  The  team  encoun¬ 
ters  constant  resistance 
from  application  devel¬ 
opers  and  IT  groups 
around  the  company 
who  think  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  solutions  to  applica¬ 
tion  integration.  “MCI 
has  problems  with  resis¬ 
tance  because  it  is  trying 
to  do  a  strategic  imple¬ 
mentation  across  hun¬ 
dreds  of  applications,” 
says  Schulte.  “Most  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  this  tactically  across 
fewer  applications  so  there  aren’t  as 
many  big  political  issues.” 

But  even  in  organizations  where  pol¬ 
itics  is  an  issue,  the  message  broker  strat¬ 
egy  can  win  out  if  the  payback  is  big 
enough.  The  state  of  Ohio  has  formed 
what  it  calls  a  data  linkage  technology 
committee,  made  up  of  IT  directors  from 
the  major  state  agencies,  to  foster  better 
information  sharing.  The  committee 
uses  a  middleware  link  to  connect  the 
major  agencies’  jumble  of  different  com¬ 
puter  systems  into  a  cohesive  virtual  net¬ 
work.  For  example,  a  case  worker  in 
Ohio’s  Department  of  Social  Services 
can  verify  a  welfare  applicant’s  address 
by  accessing  the  applicant’s  files  in  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles’  systems, 
while  also  dipping  into  the  Bureau  of 
Employment’s  databases  to  see  if  the 
applicant  has  been  working  lately.  All  of 
these  various  computer  systems  were 
designed  independently  and  had  no 
capacity  to  communicate  directly  until 
the  middleware  link  came  along. 

Real-time  access  to  different  state 
agencies’  computer  systems  has  reduced 
the  rate  of  error  in  welfare  applicants’ 
wage  information  by  25  percent,  which 
has  translated  to  $15  million  in  savings, 
according  to  William  Griffith,  data  link- 


Once  a  message  broker  strategy  is  in 
place,  integration  costs  drop  to  between 
$5,000  and  $8,000  per  application, 
according  to  some  estimates. 
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No  matter  what  your  company's  mission-critical  fIRMS 
demands,  PDS  melees  everything  easier  to  swallow. 


When  it  comes  to  your  company's  critical  human 
resources  needs,  trust  a  leader  For  nearly  25  years, 
has  combined  extensive  hydfian  resources  expertL^  withi 
innovative  software  desi<#i  and  consulting  and  suppor 
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Web-deployable,^ith  Human  Resources,  Benefits,  Payroll, 
Applicant  Tracking,  Position  Control,  Self-Service,  Security 
and  Data  Management  capabilities.  And  Vista  provides  a 
scalable,  open  architecture  —  flexible  to  accommodate 
changes  as  your  company  grows,  protecting  your  initial 
investment.  And  with  our  quicker  implementation,  we  get 


you  up  and  running  faster  than  our  competitors  —  which 
means  you'll  see  a  considerably  increased  return  on  your 
tment.  Best  of  ail,  our  intuitive  interface  makes  Vista 
*to  navigate  and  use. 

md  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  third-party  implemen¬ 
tation  —  we  do  it  directly.  With  our  ongoing  dedication  to 
customer  service  and  support,  our  teams  are  ready  to  assist 
you  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

For  mission-critical,  corporate-wide  HR  demands,  and 
a  business  relationship  you  can  count  on  for  life,  turn  to 
PDS.  For  more  information,  call  (610)  238-4600  or  visit 
www.pdssoftware.com 
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age  project  manager  in  the  Department 
of  Administrative  Services  for  the  state 
of  Ohio.  “The  difference  is  that  the  case 
worker  can  verify  the  information  while 
the  applicant  is  sitting  there,”  says 
Griffith,  who  is  the  state’s  one-man  inte¬ 
gration  SWAT  team  but  depends  on 
highly  specialized  staff  from  each  par¬ 
ticipating  agency  to  solve  integration 
problems.  “In  the  past,  case  workers 
approved  the  benefits,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  the  agency  would  do  a  batch 
file  transfer  with  other  agencies  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  applicant  was  ineligible. 
It’s  difficult  to  recover  that  money  [at 
that  stage] — county  prosecutors  have 
bigger  issues  on  their  plates  than  re¬ 
covering  $400  from  a  lot  of  different 
households.” 


Though  Griffith  is  the  only  full-time 
staffer  devoted  to  integrating  the  state’s 
different  computer  systems,  he  counts 
innumerable  county  and  state  agency 
IT  employees  as  honorary  members  of 
his  integration  team.  Meanwhile,  the 
data  linkage  technology  committee 
handles  the  politics  of  information 
sharing  at  the  higher  levels. 


Building  to  a  Crescendo 

The  challenges  of  building  and  main¬ 
taining  cross-functional  support  for  a 
message  broker  solution  across  the  orga¬ 
nization  argue  against  going  for  broke 
right  away.  “There’s  no  such  thing  as 
installing  a  strategic,  companywide  mes¬ 
sage  broker  system  from  the  start,”  says 
Schulte.  “You  must  start  tactically — con¬ 
necting  two  high-need,  high-yield  appli¬ 
cations  together — and  then  expand  it 
into  something  strategic.  If  it’s  not  done 
incrementally,  it’s  not  going  to  work.” 

Incremental  should  not  be  confused 
with  halfhearted,  however.  Even  at 
York  Health  System,  where  the  concept 
has  full  buy-in  from  top  business  exec¬ 
utives,  Gillespie  has  created  a  6-person 
team  (out  of  an  80-person  IT  staff)  of 


integration  specialists,  called  the 
Integrated  Services  Organization,  to 
manage  the  message  broker.  “Their 
focus  in  life  is  planning  the  strategic  and 
tactical  uses  of  [message  brokers]  and 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  middleware 
technology  itself,”  says  Gillespie. 

The  organization’s  members  are  appli¬ 
cation  developers  who  “have  a  horizon¬ 


tal  view  across  all  the  applications  in  the 
company  and  enough  health-care  back¬ 
ground  to  understand  how  data  should 
flow  in  a  health-care  environment,”  says 
Gillespie.  He  emphasizes'the  business 
knowledge  over  hotshot  technical  abili¬ 
ties.  “Companies  make  the  mistake  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  [message  broker]  to  the  high-tech 
folks.  You  don’t  need  those  kinds  of  skills 
to  manage  this.  The  middleware  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  all  the  back  office 
and  communications  stuff.” 

The  integration  team’s  mission  is  not  to 
perform  coding  heroics,  adds  Schulte,  but 
rather  to  help  application  developers 
around  the  company  write  the  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  message  broker  themselves. 
“You  need  coaches  rather  than  doers,”  he 
says.  “That  way,  you’ll  need  far  fewer 
people.”  The  coaching  approach 
also  defuses  tensions  between  the 
integration  team  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  developers.  Integration 
teams  that  try  to  do  all  the  cod¬ 
ing  between  new  applications 
and  the  message  broker  them¬ 
selves  will  become  unpopular 
real  fast.  “Don’t  try  to  disem- 
power  the  application  groups, 
otherwise  they  will  fight  you,” 
Schulte  warns.  “If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  needs  to  run  on  their 
computer  or  will  affect  their  ap¬ 
plication,  let  them  do  it  them¬ 
selves  with  some  coaching.” 

But  before  CIOs  can  begin 
worrying  about  the  composition 
of  the  integration  team,  they 
need  to  figure  out  ways  to  shoe¬ 
horn  the  message  broker  strat¬ 
egy  in  the  company  somewhere. 
That  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
job,  argues  Schulte.  “Most  com¬ 
panies  are  facing  this  decision 
because  they’re  buying  pack¬ 
aged  applications  that  need  to 
hook  into  legacy  systems,”  he 
says.  “So  they  have  to  spend  the 
money  on  integration  anyway. 
Should  they  do  direct  integration 
between  the  two  applications  or  should 
they  use  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
message  broker  that  is  extensible  and 
reusable  and  will  save  them  [time  and 
money]  the  next  time  they  want  to  add  a 
new  application? — well,  duh.”  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  he 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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FIXING  YOUR  YEAR  2000 
,  . ... ......  problems  before  the  New  Year's 

Eve  deadline  isn't  enough — 
you  have  to  test  your  applica¬ 
tions  and  make  sure  they'll 
really  work.  In  this  article, 
you'll  learn 

►  How  long  Y2K  testing  is 
likely  to  take 

►  Where  to  focus  your  testing 
energies 

►  Who  should  be  responsible 
fortesting 


es  Fondy  is  confident  that  DHL  Airways’ 
fleet  of  100  planes  will  take  to  the  skies  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  1, 2000,  as  fully  loaded  as 
they  would  any  day  this  year  or  next. 
Albert  Kern  is  sure  that  when  Commercial  Union 
Insurance’s  underwriters  come  to  work  Monday, 
Jan.  3,  it  will  be  as  easy  for  them  to  write  policies  as 
it  was  the  week  before. 
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Brian  D.  Robbins  is  staking  his  reputation  on  every  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank’s  approximately  1,600 
locations  opening  for  business  on  the  same  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  without  a  hitch. 

But  how  can  these  executives  be  so  confident  as  they 
shepherd  their  Y2K  conversion  projects  toward  comple¬ 
tion?  Because  they’re  not  simply  crossing  their  fingers  and 
hoping  for  the  best.  They’re  deploying  massive  test 
efforts,  often  with  the  aid  of  outside  consultants  and 
third-party  software  tools,  to  make  sure  broad-ranging, 
complex  Y2K  projects  will  be  up  and  running  when  the 
clocks  tick  to  2000. 

Tests  are  no  more  fun  now  than  they  were  in  school. 
But  now,  as  then,  your  future  depends  upon  them.  With 
your  Y2K  project,  there  are  different  kinds  of  tests  you 
need  to  run,  and  they  involve  a  set  of  logistics  almost  as 


complicated  as  the  remediation  process  itself.  Pencils 
ready?  Let’s  begin. 


For  most  companies,  unfortunately,  testing  is  at  best  a  rusty 
skill  set.  The  Software  Engineering  Institute  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh  estimates  that  67  percent  of 
organizations  have  no  formal  Y2K  testing  program  in  place. 
Even  the  praiseworthy  33  percent  are  finding  Y2K  testing  to 
be  knottier  and  more  problematic  than  anything  they’ve  done 
before.  “Dates  are  just  so  all-encompassing  that  when  you 
start  messing  with  them,  every  aspect  of  the  system — and  all 
the  interrelationships  between  systems — needs  to  be  tested,” 
says  Albert  Kern,  an  assistant  vice  president  and  the  Y2K  proj¬ 
ect  leader  at  Boston’s  Commercial  Union  Insurance. 

To  add  to  the  burden  of  making  sure  all  systems  are  func- 


Les  Fondy  has  prioritized 
DHL's  applications  into 
four  categories  and  is 
tackling  them  in  order  of 
importance. 
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Nabisco  CIO  Joe  Farrelly  believes  the  testing  phase  ofY2K  projects  may  take  more  time 
than  the  coding  itself. 


tional,  there’s  the  necessity  of  documenting 
every  last  step  of  the  process.  “You  can’t  just 
run  these  tests,”  says  Greg  Pope,  president 
of  Azor  Inc.,  a  test-tool  supplier  in  Palo  Alto, 

Calif.  “You’ve  got  to  have  evidence  that 
you’ve  run  the  tests  and  gotten  the  correct 
results  because  if  you  face  litigation  [later], 
you  need  to  be  able  to  prove  that  you  did  the 
testing  and  were  in  good  shape.” 

With  Y2K  projects,  testing  dovetails  with 
documentation.  The  two  are  longtime  buga¬ 
boos  of  the  IT  industry.  “What’s  the  first 
thing  that  you  skimp  on  when  you’re  run¬ 
ning  up  against  a  tight  time  frame  and  a 
tight  budget?”  asks  Brian  Keane,  co-pres¬ 
ident  of  systems  integrator  Keane  Inc.  in 
Boston.  “Testing,  with  documentation  a 
close  second.” 

Yet  testing  is  expected  to  represent  half  a 
Y2K  project’s  effort  and  expense,  according 
to  the  Gartner  Group  Inc.  Some  project 
leaders,  like  Nabisco  CIO  Joseph  Farrelly, 
see  the  test  phase  growing  to  60  or  even  75 
percent  of  the  total  work.  He  points  out  that 
testing  involves  third-party  software, 
embedded  systems,  PCs,  custom-written 
software  and,  of  course,  mainframe  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  hardware.  Even  brand-new 
packages  that  purport  to  be  Y2K-ready  need 
to  be  poked  and  prodded  for  faults. 

All  that  can  be  dubbed  internal  testing. 

Its  various  stages  include  unit  testing  (look¬ 
ing  at  individual  program  components),  sys¬ 
tem  testing  (ensuring  that  the  units  work 
together)  and  integration  testing  (verifying 
that  all  the  systems  interact  correctly).  An  entirely  different 
facet  is  external  testing — making  sure  the  organization’s  reme¬ 
diated  systems  will  work  with  those  of  its  business  partners, 
regulators  and  customers. 

“You  have  to  devise  a  sound  strategy  for  getting  everything 
tested  on  time,”  says  Nabisco’s  Farrelly,  whose  company  will  be 
spending  between  $25  million  and  $30  million  on  its  Y2K  proj¬ 
ect.  “And  you’re  going  to  need  as  much  talent  dedicated  to  test¬ 
ing  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  project.” 

How  are  Farrelly  and  his  fellow  IT  executives  grappling 
with  the  testing  challenge? 

Start  Early  and  Test  in  Tandem 

Testing  can’t  be  the  last  task  on  a  Y2K  project  time  line.  “It 
starts  in  the  beginning,  not  somewhere  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end,”  says  Les  Fondy,  senior  manager  for  IS  process  solutions 
at  DHL,  the  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.-based  U.S.  division  of 
DHL  Worldwide,  a  $4  billion  air-freight  company. 

“It  takes  a  long  time  to  set  up  the  hardware  and  software 
environment  for  testing,”  adds  Joseph  Allegra,  president  of 
Princeton  Softech,  a  software  development  company  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  that  makes  a  product  that  “ages”  data  for 
Y2K  testing  purposes.  “It  also  takes  a  long  time  to  develop 
your  testing  plan.” 


Testing  should  begin  during  the  initial  assessment  phase, 
when  systems  are  evaluated  for  their  ability  to  function  in  a 
post-2000  world.  Systems  that  are  dubbed  compliant  need  to 
be  thoroughly  put  through  their  paces.  “We’ve  never  found  a 
system  that  was  100  percent  Y2K  compliant,”  says  William 
Ulrich,  president  of  Tactical  Strategy  Group  Inc.  in  Soquel, 
Calif.  He  mentions  a  major  travel  reservation  system  that  had 
been  given  a  seal  of  approval — only  it  didn’t  recognize  2000 
as  a  leap  year.  “If  you  wait  until  the  year  2000  to  fix  the  bugs 
in  all  those  systems  you  thought  were  OK,  you’re  going  to  be 
in  deep,  deep  water,”  Ulrich  says. 

There’s  another  kind  of  testing  that  can  be  done  at  the  front 
end  of  a  project:  baseline  tests,  also  known  as  pretests. 
Applications  that  are  determined  to  be  unprepared  for  Y2K 
probably  have  other  problems,  too,  which  project  managers 
may  or  may  not  want  to  address  during  the  conversion  phase. 
Baseline  tests  are  also  useful  for  gauging  the  state  an  applica¬ 
tion  is  in  before  it  gets  handed  off  to  a  service  provider  for 
remediation. 

Once  conversion  begins,  other  testing  tasks  can  proceed  in 
parallel:  the  design  of  test  cases,  the  development  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  Y2K  testing  environment  and  the  assembly  of  a  testing 
team.  And  as  soon  as  code  is  converted,  it  should  be  run 
through  the  testing  process.  “Early  tests  help  validate  the  reme- 
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diation  process  you’re  using,”  says  DuWayne  Peterson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  IT  consultancy  DuWayne  Peterson  Associates  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  the  former  CIO  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
Inc.  “It  may  be  that  there’s  a  flaw,  and  you’d  like  to  know  that 
sooner  rather  than  later.” 

How  Much  Testing,  Done  by  Whom? 

A  host  of  questions  about  testing  need  to  be  asked  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Y2K  project.  How  much  is  necessary?  Who  will 
do  it?  Where  will  it  be  done?  Who  decides  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  satisfactorily  tested?  While  it’s  not  necessary  to 
have  all  the  answers  before  proceeding  with  conversion,  it’s 
important  to  begin  exploring  the  issues. 

Most  IT  executives  are  feeling  the  quicksilver  passage  of 
time  and  sense  that  the  best  use  of  it  is  to  focus  on  their  crit¬ 
ical  applications.  “Time  is  just  spinning  by,”  says  Nabisco’s 
Farrelly.  “We’ve  realized  that  all  we  have  time  to  do  is  test 
the  critical  stuff  really  well.”  At  Nabisco,  noncritical  appli¬ 
cations  like  decision  support  systems  will  be  tested  last 
because,  as  Farrelly  puts  it,  “If  the  date  in  a  report  is  incor¬ 
rect,  we’ll  survive.”  DHL’s  Fondy  says  his  company  has  pri¬ 
oritized  its  applications  portfolio  into  four  categories:  criti¬ 
cal,  high,  medium  and  low.  Top  priorities  include  things  like 
aircraft  maintenance,  package  tracking,  EDI,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  logistics. 

This  approach  can  be  termed  “risk-based  testing.”  The  con¬ 
cept:  identify  the  systems  that,  should  they  fail,  pose  the  biggest 
threat  to  the  enterprise’s  operations.  Chase  Manhattan’s  Brian 
Robbins  offers  a  colorful  metaphor  for  the  concept:  Risk-based 
testing  is  similar  to  the  way  white  blood  cells  know  how  to 
attack  the  body’s  worst  injuries  first.  “You  don’t  want  to  be 
floating  around  looking  at  small  bruises  instead  of  major 
injuries,”  he  says. 

Unfortunately,  there’s  no  consensus  on  who  should  actu¬ 
ally  perform  the  testing.  Some,  like  Fondy  at  DHL,  have  hired 


full-time  testers  to  do  the  work.  His  reasoning?  “You  might 
as  well  train  them  and  keep  them,  and  turn  them  into  appli¬ 
cations  engineers  later  on.”  He  doesn’t  see  the  fiscal  or  orga¬ 
nizational  sense  in  simply  contracting  for  testing  assistance. 
But  others  say  that  service  providers  or  contractors  can  bring 
the  kind  of  specialized  expertise  to  the  test  phase  that  would 
be  tough  to  find  in  full-time  employees. 

Still  others  contend  that  no  additional  resources  are 
necessary.  The  same  programmers  who  remediated  the 
applications  can  do  the  testing.  That’s  the  view  held  by 
David  Mounce,  vice  president  of  production  operations 
at  Options  Clearing  Corp.  of  Chicago,  a  government- 
regulated  monopoly  that  clears  every  options  trade  for  all 
four  U.S.  options  markets.  “I  had  the  guys  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  changes  do  the  tests,”  Mounce  says.  “We  started 
doing  it  with  two  separate  groups — programmers  and 
testers — but  we  stopped.  It  was  totally  inefficient.  We  didn’t 
have  time  for  the  transition  of  knowledge  from  one  staff  to 
another.” 

But  having  programmers  perform  testing  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  everyone  recommends.  “You  need  a  dedicated  qual¬ 
ity  assurance  team  that’s  just  doing  the  testing,”  argues 
Peterson,  the  former  Merrill  Lynch  CIO.  “Don’t  try  to 
commingle  it  with  everything  else  your  programmers  are 
doing.” 

Regardless  of  who  does  the  testing,  everyone  agrees  that 
one  part  of  a  test  team  is  indispensable:  the  application 
experts.  “The  application  experts  need  to  be  the  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  in  testing,”  says  Phil  Carrai,  president  and 
COO  of  McCabe  &  Associates,  a  Columbia,  Md.,  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  assessment,  visualization  and  testing 
software  for  the  year  2000.  “You  need  their  expertise  to 
develop  test  cases.” 

Even  the  companies  that  enlist  service  providers  to  assist 
with  testing  won’t  be  able  to  skimp  on  the  amount  of  time 
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‘what  ifs,’”  says  Pam 
Fredette,  a  solutions  divi¬ 
sion  president  at  Computer 
Horizons  Corp.  in 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.  “If 
certain  critical  business 
applications  fail,  how  will 
you  get  around  that?” 

Some  IT  executives  scoff 
at  the  thought  of  both  doing 
rigorous  testing  and  con¬ 
structing  a  Plan  B.  “Our 
contingency  planning  basi¬ 
cally  says  we’ll  make  it 


|  O  MATTER  HOW 
I  I  thorough  an  organi- 
JL  ^1  zation’s  testing  ef¬ 
fort,  there’s  always  the 
chance  that  something  unex¬ 
pected  will  go  wrong.  Bad 
data  from  a  business  partner 
could  corrupt  a  database,  or 
an  embedded  system  could 
wreak  havoc  on  a  plant 
floor.  How  to  prepare  for 
such  unpleasant  surprises? 
Contingency  planning. 


“You  need  to  run  the 


Prepare  yourself  for  every  contingency 
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The  Test  Pyramid 

For  the  best  Y2K  test  results,  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  your  way  up 


external  tests 


Can  the  company  work  smoothly  with  its  business  partners,  customers  and  other 
third  parties? 


integration  tests 


Do  the  systems  play  nicely  with  each  other? 


When  units  are  integrated,  do  they  work  together? 


Are  individual  programs  now  compliant?  Do  they 
work  in  the  20th  and  21st  centuries?  Were  any  new 
problems  introduced  during  conversion? 


How  do  the  applications  work  to¬ 
day?  What  non-Y2K  bugs  do  they 
have  that  you  may  or  may  not  want  to  fix  during  the 
conversion  phase? 


required  of  their  applications  experts.  “The  service  provid¬ 
ers  aren’t  trying  to  understand  your  applications,”  says 
Princeton  Softech’s  Allegra.  “They’re  doing  a  mechanical 
remediation.  It’s  really  up  to  the  application  experts  to  super¬ 
vise  the  testing.” 

The  experts’  services  will  be  in  high  demand  as  the  test 
phase  gears  up,  since  there’s  a  finite  (and,  by  the  way,  insuffi¬ 
cient)  number  of  people  who  thoroughly  understand  a  given 
application.  Chase  Manhattan,  for  one,  has  run  into  bottle¬ 
necks  as  a  result.  “This  isn’t  something  you  can  throw  money 
at,”  says  Robbins.  “These  are  people  who  have  to  know  the 
business  and  know  what  the  results  should  be.” 


Where  Should  You  Test? 

Options  Clearing  Corp.  didn’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of  testing  its 
debugged  code  on  its  production  system.  Mounce’s  solution: 
rent  a  near-replica  of  its  mainframe  from  Comdisco  Inc.,  a 
Rosemont,  Ill.,  company  whose  primary  business  is  disaster- 
recovery  services.  Other  companies  choose  to  buy  their  own 
backup  equipment  for  testing,  outsource  the  job  or  test  on  their 
own  production  systems  using  logical  partitions  (LPARs).  For 
Mounce,  though,  none  of  those  was  a  viable  option.  “We  need¬ 
ed  an  iron-clad  guarantee  that  the  testing  wouldn’t  disrupt  our 
operations,”  he  says.  “It’s  our  job  to  make  sure  the  options 
industry  can  perform,  and  we  don’t  take  that  lightly.” 


work,”  says  David  Mounce, 
vice  president  of  production 
operations  at  Options 
Clearing  Corp.  in  Chicago. 
“We’re  not  planning  on 
failure.” 

That  kind  of  attitude  irks 
William  Ulrich,  president  of 
Tactical  Strategy  Group  Inc. 
in  Soquel,  Calif.  “The  guys 
who  know  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  won’t  admit  that  you 
need  a  contingency  plan.  It 
would  be  acknowledging 
the  possibility  of  defeat,”  he 
says.  “On  the  other  side,  the 
business  people  aren’t  aware 
of  the  risks  of  this  problem. 
Because  of  that,  no  one’s 
driving.” 
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Someone  needs  to  get  in 
the  driver’s  seat  and  begin 
drafting  plans  for 
workarounds  and  back¬ 
ups.  “You  need  to  take  a 
look  at  having  a  fallback 
strategy  for  everything 
that’s  critical  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Allan  Graham, 
senior  vice  president  for 
operations  at  Comdisco 
in  Rosemont,  Ill.  “They 
may  be  Band-Aids,  but 
they’re  better  than  noth¬ 
ing.”  Graham  also  recom¬ 
mends  having  a  SWAT 
team  on  standby  over  the 
long  weekend  of  Jan.  1, 
2000,  ready  to  attack 
unanticipated  snafus. 


At  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corp.,  the 
Louisville,  Ky.-based  com¬ 
pany’s  Y2K  steering  com¬ 
mittee  is  responsible  for  out¬ 
lining  contingency  plans. 
“I’ve  asked  everyone  in  the 
group  to  investigate  their 
disciplines  and  areas,”  says 
CIO  John  Hanaberry. 
“What  if  that  bank  isn’t 
ready,  or  this  distributor  or 
that  government  agency? 
Flow  do  we  respond?” 
Spreading  the  work  among 
multiple  business  units  is  a 
good  way  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  important  scenarios 
are  explored,  says 
Hanaberry.  Having  a  small 
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group  do  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  can  often  be  too 
myopic. 

And  contingency  plan¬ 
ning,  like  every  other  aspect 
of  the  Y2K  project,  needs 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  Ulrich  says,  “The 
folklore  suggests  that  the 
year  2000  problem  is  iso¬ 
lated  to  a  brief  period  near 
the  end  of  December 
1999,”  but  that’s  simply 
not  the  case.  Applications 
will  fail  before  that  date  as 
well  as  after  it.  Solid  con¬ 
tingency  plans  ensure  that 
any  failures  won’t  cripple 
the  organization. 

-S'.  Kirsner 
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End  users  and  internal  auditors  can  help 
define  the  finish  line  for  Y2K  testing. 
Additionally,  Fondy  at  DHL  recommends 
something  he  calls  “cross-peer  inspec¬ 
tions” — getting  programming  and  testing 
teams  to  examine  each  other’s  deliverables. 
“The  idea  is,  let  me  take  Joe  from 
Application  A  and  Pete  from  Application 
B  and  have  them  both  inspect  what  the 
other  has  done,”  says  Fondy. 

Each  of  those  three  parties  has  a  role  in 
determining  when  testing  is  complete. 
Users  themselves  need  to  ensure  that  the 
application  is  producing  the  desired  out¬ 
put.  Auditors  must  verify  that  there  were 
no  gaps  in  the  testing  process  that  could 
expose  the  company  to  liability.  And  peers 
within  IT  can  hold  each  other  to  high  stan¬ 
dards  on  a  project  with  plenty  of  potential 
to  become  a  deadline-driven  mad  rush.  But 
what’s  important  is  that  all  three  groups 
share  a  set  of  criteria  that  establish  what 
the  organization’s  goals  are  for  Y2K. 

“You  need  common  definitions  of 
compliance,”  says  Robbins  at  Chase. 
“When  is  something  tested  and  ready  for 
the  real  world?” 


Albert  Kern,  Y2K  project  leader  at  Commercial  Union  Insurance,  worries  about  testing 
every  single  interrelationship  between  calendar  dates. 


Not  surprisingly,  Allan  Graham,  senior  vice  president  for 
operations  at  Comdisco,  endorses  such  an  approach.  “You 
want  to  be  able  to  approximate  your  production  system  as 
closely  as  you  can  afford  to,”  he  says.  But  he  notes  that  other 
tacks  work,  too,  like  temporarily  taking  down  the  production 
system,  if  that  is  an  option,  or  augmenting  existing  technol¬ 
ogy  for  testing. 

Most  consultants  working  in  the  testing  field  seem  to  back 
Graham’s  view  and  advise  their  clients  to  create  independent 
testing  environments  to  avoid  inadvertently  contaminating  live 
production  data.  Other  drawbacks  to  testing  on  a  production 
system  include  diminished  performance  and  scheduling  prob¬ 
lems.  “You  have  to  schedule  testing  around  your  peak  utiliza¬ 
tion  periods,  which  prolongs  the  project  and  makes  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  manage,”  says  Roy  Carter,  president  of  Computer 
Related  Concepts  Inc.,  a  Fairfax,  Va.,  IT  consultancy. 

How  Do  You  Know  When  You're  Done? 

The  IS  executives  we’ve  cited  all  aim  to  have  testing  completed 
by  late  1 998  or  early  1999.  How  will  they  be  sure  they’re  done? 

“The  answer  is,  when  you  have  enough  documentation  to  tell 
your  board,  your  audit  committee  and  your  trading  partners  that 
you  have  tested  to  the  best  of  your  abilities,”  says  McCabe  & 
Associates’  Carrai.  Azor’s  Pope  advises  that  that  milestone  is  rarely 
reached  after  just  one  or  two  test  cycles.  “People  think  they’re 
just  going  to  run  one  test  and  it’ll  work,”  he  says.  “They  don’t 
realize  that  fixes  always  cause  new  problems.” 


What  Happens  After  New  Year's  Day? 

Is  thorough  testing  something  companies 
will  resort  to  only  in  times  of  crisis,  as  with 
the  millennium  bug,  or  will  it  become  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure?  In  other  words,  can  we  expect  the 
Software  Engineering  Institute’s  67  percent  figure  to  increase 
as  a  result  of  Y2K?  Again,  there’s  no  consensus. 

“My  hope  is  that  this  will  be  a  retained  competency,  and  it 
should  be,”  says  Howard  Rubin,  president  of  Rubin  Systems 
and  chairman  of  the  computer  science  department  at  New 
York  City’s  Hunter  College.  “Y2K  is  a  wake-up  call  for  bad 
technology  habits.” 

The  skeptics,  however,  say  that  some  things  never  change. 
“A  lot  of  people  are  treating  this  as  a  necessary  nuisance  that 
we  have  to  put  up  with,”  says  Commercial  Union’s  Kern. 
“They’re  not  trying  to  look  beyond  it  and  see  what  we  can 
learn  and  use  for  the  future.” 

Whether  testing  wedges  its  way  into  every  organization’s 
culture  or  not,  there’s  no  denying  that  it  has  achieved  some¬ 
thing  of  a  celebrity  status  as  a  result  of  Y2K.  The  stakes  are 
high,  and  testing  is  crucial  to  a  successful  conversion  effort. 
And  some  of  the  biggest  testing  hurdles — for  most  compa¬ 
nies — still  remain  to  be  discovered.  “We  need  to  get  a  dialogue 
going  around  testing,”  says  Judith  List  at  Morristown,  N.J.- 
based  Bellcore,  which  consults  with  telephone  companies  all 
over  the  world.  “We’re  only  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface 
to  see  what  some  of  these  challenges  are  going  to  be.”  BE] 

Scott  Kirsner,  a  Boston-based  writer  and  consultant,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  series  of  articles  for  CIO  on  the  Y2K  problem.  He  can 
be  reached  at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 
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but  you're  at  work,  buyina^ytfur  employees 

sodas  out  ofth£vending  machine, 
overseeing  lasMecond  Y2K  compliance 


Year  2000  problems  in  the  PC  LAN  caa^result  in  application 
failures,  wrong  financial  calculatk^Cj£flflL ramifications  and 
excessive  user  down  time.  Sta^vorking  towafeLfi^LAN 
Year  2000  solutions  no^rfETinventory,  fron#Bind#e\ 
Development,  autoo^ates  inventory  and^Ffoiwis  V^Wysis 
of  your  PC  LAN^No  more  hiring  temps  to  Jro  manual 
searches.  No  more  kicking  employees  off  PCs  for  Y2K 
compliance  checking. 

Find  out  where  your  PC-based  Y2K  exposures  are,  and 
solve  them.  Then  enjoy  the  bubbly. 


BindViewJMS 


NETinventory. 

DISTRIBUTED  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  FOR  500-10,000+  NODE  ENTERPRISES 


NETinventory  helps 
you  with  Year  2000 


NETinventory  automates 

the  following: 

•  Finding  known 
non-compliant  BIOSes 

•  Performing  both  BIOS 
and  hardware  testing 

•  Locating  non-Y2K-compliant 
software  packages 

•  Creating  surveys  to  software 
manufacturers  on  Y2K 
compliance 

Special  consultants  licensing  available. 

1.800.721.8199 
www.bindview.com/bubbly 

©  1997,  BindView  Development  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  BindView  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  BindView  Development  Corporation  All  other  product  or  brand  names  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


SALARY  SURVEY 


For  What 
You're 


The  1 997  CIO  Executive 
Survey  reveals  some 
predictable  results— 
and  some  surprises 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 


IN  THE  WORLD  OF  I.S.  MANAGEMENT,  IT’S  NOT  WHAT  YOU  KNOW;  IT’S  NOT 
even  who  you  know.  It’s  what  you’re  called.  Job  titles  seem  to  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  how  much  IS  managers  earn.  The  chief  information  officer  title  carries  a 
certain  cachet  that  shows  in  spades  when  you  compare  CIO  pay  with  that  of  other  IS 
executive  positions.  In  a  survey  of  474  CIO  readers  conducted  in  October  1997, 
those  who  hold  the  CIO  title  reported  earning  an  average  of  $146,100,  significantly 
outearning  those  holding  titles  of  vice  president  and  director. 

According  to  the  1997  CIO  Executive  Compensation  Survey, 
CIOs  earn  on  average  15  percent  more  than  vice  presidents  of  IS, 
who  earn  an  average  of  $126,800,  and  72  percent  more  than  direc¬ 
tors  of  IS,  who  make  $84,800.  These  results  mirror  our  1995 
Executive  Compensation  Survey,  which  found  that  CIOs  earned  an 

average  of  $146,900: 17 
percent  more  than  vice 
presidents  and  a  whop¬ 
ping  91  percent  more 
than  directors  or  man¬ 
agers  of  IS.  Directors  of 
IS  registered  the  largest 
gains  since  1995,  when 
the  average  director 
salary  was  $77,000. 

Overall,  1997  survey  respondents  are  earning  13  percent  more  than  they  did  two 
years  ago.  But  when  compared  with  the  1995  survey,  which  queried  a  different  group 
of  readers,  the  average  salary  of  IT  executives  changed  little  over  the  past  two  years. 
The  average  salary  for  IS  executives  in  1997  was  $99,000 — up  just  1.1  percent  from 
the  overall  average  of  $97,900  in  the  1995  survey.  In  1997,  two-thirds  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  reported  receiving  an  annual  bonus.  The  average  bonus  was  17  percent  of  base 
pay,  about  the  same  as  in  1995  when  the  average  bonus  was  18  percent  of  base  pay. 


TYPICALLY,  THE  BIGGER  THE  BUDGET,  THE  BIGGER  THE  SALARY 


SIZE  OF  BUDGET  AVERAGE  SALARY 


Less  than 
$1  million 

$1  million  to 
$2.9  million 

$3  million  to  $4.9 
million 

$5  million  to  $9.9 
million 

$10  million  to 
$49.9  million 

$50  million  to 
$99.9  million 

$100  million  to 
$149.9  million 

$150  million 
or  more 


$69, 


$90,700 


$101,500 


$113,100 


$154,600 


$196, 


$169,200 


$256,900 
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HOW  I.S.  EXECUTIVES'  FUNCTIONAL  CONCERNS  AFFECT  COMPENSATION 


RANK/MOST  IMPORTANT  FUNCTION 

NUMBER  OF 

RESPONDENTS 

%  SALARY 

PREMIUM* 

AVERAGE 

SALARY 

HIGH 

SALARY 

PERCENTAGE 

INCREASE** 

1.  Add  value  by  leveraging  IT 

117 

15.8 

$114,600 

$412,000 

14.9 

2.  Implement  business  reengineering 

21 

10.0 

108,900 

325,000 

12.3 

3.  Align  IS  with  corporate  goals 

127 

1.8 

100,800 

370,000 

13.4 

4.  Enable  change  and  nimbleness 

33 

-3.3 

95,700 

220,000 

15.0 

5.  Improve  the  systems  development  process 

23 

-6.0 

93,100 

250,000 

8.4 

6.  Update  obsolete  systems 

25 

-10.0 

89,100 

230,000 

13.8 

7.  Institute  cross-functional  information  systems 

47 

-14.6 

84,500 

254,000 

11.6 

8.  Create  an  IS  architecture 

21 

-14.8 

84,300 

160,000 

11.3 

9.  Organize  and  utilize  data 

34 

-15.2 

84,000 

275,000 

11.4 

10.  Improve  IS  human  resources 

* 

4 

-22.1 

77,100 

98,000 

7.3 

1 1 .  Connect  to  customer/suppliers 

10 

-25.3 

74,000 

110,000 

11.1 

^Percentage  that  average  salary  by  function  is  above  (or  below)  the  overall  average  salary  for  all  functions  combined 
**Self-reported  average  annual  increase  in  salary  over  the  past  two  years 


THE  GENDER  GAP  PERSISTS 


MAKING  THE  BIG  BUCKS 


AVERAGE  SALARY  FOR 


MEN 


WOMEN 


CIO 


VP  of  IS 


Director  or 
Manager  of  IS 


VP  or  Director  of 
Communications 


Other  IS 
Executive  Titles 


$147, 


$110,300 


$82,000 

$133,600 

$85,600 
$79,700 


$118, 


$60,500 


$46,700 

$91,200 

Note:  Six  male  CTO  respondents  earn  an  average 
of  $87,500.  None  of  the  female  respondents  hold  the  CTO  title. 


THE  HIGHEST-PAID  EXECUTIVE, 

A  MALE  CIO,  makes  $412,000, 40  percent 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  last  year. 
He  works  for  an  IS  consulting  company  with 
annual  revenues  of  more  than  $2  billion,  is 
43  years  old  and 


has  20  years  of  IT 
experience.  He 
oversees  a  staff  of 
800  people  and 
controls  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  of 
more  than  $150 
million. 


THE  HIGHEST-PAID 
FEMALE  EXECUTIVE, 

a  director  of  IS,  makes 
$210,000  with  no  bonus. 
She  works  for  a  financial 
services  company  with 
annual  revenues  of  be¬ 
tween  $500  million  to  $1 
billion.  She  is  34  years 
old  and  has  five  years  of 
IT  experience.  She  over¬ 
sees  a  staff  of  20  and  has 
an  annual  budget  of  $3 
million  to  $5  million. 
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SALARY  SURVEY 


The  latest  survey  found  a  significant  range  in  IS  manage¬ 
ment  salaries.  The  highest-paid  executive  in  the  survey,  a  CIO, 
earns  $412,000.  The  lowest-paid  manager,  a  director  of  IS, 
makes  $29,100.  Company  and  IT  budget  size  have  a  large 
impact  on  IS  executive  salaries.  Those  employed  in  companies 
with  over  $1  billion  in  annual  revenues  earn  an  average  of 
$123,600,  while  those  in  organizations  with  annual  revenues 
of  $50  million  or  less  make  an  average  of  $74,300.  IS  execu¬ 
tives  who  oversee  budgets  of  $150  million  or  more  make  an 
average  of  $256,900,  while  those  who  preside  over  a  budget 
of  $1  million  or  less  earn  an  average  of  $69,000. 

According  to  the  survey,  it  pays  to  change  jobs.  Those  who 
were  promoted  or  switched  companies  within  the  past  two  years 
make  an  average  of  $104,700, 11  percent  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  $94,600  for  those  who  stayed  put  in  that  same  time  per¬ 
iod.  Nearly  half  of  the  respondents,  45  percent,  were  promoted 
or  changed  jobs  during  the  past  two  years.  Those  who  made  a 


EXPERIENCE  PAYS,  TO  A  POINT 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS/AVERAGE  SALARY 


YEARS 


OF  EXPERIENCE 

10  OR  FEWER 

11  TO  20 


|  21  TO  30 
fH  MORE  THAN  30 


CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER  PROFILE  Average  Salary:  $146,100 


WHAT  DETERMINES  SALARY 

AVERAGE  SALARY 

HIGH  SALARY 

%  INCREASE* 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  SUPERVISED 

1-5 

$91,400 

$150,000 

8.6 

As  in  the  survey, 

6-10 

164,500 

222,500 

22.7 

IS  executives  for  high- 

11-20 

138,800 

325,000 

18.8 

21-50 

101,500 

132,000 

9.2 

tech  companies 

More  than  50 

145,000 

270,000 

17.1 

reported  the  highest 

GENDER 

Male 

$147,400 

$412,000 

17.9 

average  pay.  The  27 

respondents  in  the 

Female 

110,300 

167,500 

14.5 

COMPANY  SIZE 

Less  than  $50  million 

$124,900 

$325,000 

11.4 

computer  services  in¬ 
dustry  reported  earn¬ 

$50  million  to  $100  million 

103,000 

150,000 

16.9 

ing  the  most,  with  an 

$101  million  to  $500  million 

146,900 

235,000 

23.1 

average  of  $130,300. 

$501  million  to$1  billion 

136,000 

183,000 

14.3 

$1  billion  to  $2  billion 

209,700 

320,000 

28.2 

Next  came  high-tech 

More  than  $2  billion 

198,300 

412,000 

11.4 

manufacturing,  in 

EDUCATION 

No  college  degree 

$98,600 

$170,000 

15.4 

which  the  14  respon¬ 
dents  earn  an  average 

Undergraduate  degree 

147,100 

412,000 

19.1 

of  $124,500.  Govern¬ 

MBA 

169,300 

412,000 

18.3 

PhD 

99,000 

150,000 

1.3 

ment  IS  executives — 

MOBILITY** 

Has  changed  jobs 

$136,300 

$320,000 

23.6 

46  of  whom  answered 

the  survey's  salary 

Has  not  changed  jobs 

155,100 

412,000 

12.3 

question — reported 

the  lowest  average 

MOST  IMPORTANT  JOB  FUNCTION 

Align  IS  with  corporate  goals 

$153,700 

$285,000 

19.5 

Add  value  by  leveraging  IT 

155,500 

412,000 

20.2 

pay  at  $69,200. 

Implement  business  reengineering 

158,500 

325,000 

15.8 

*Self-reported  average  annual  increase  in  salary  over  the  past  two  years 
**Mobile  executives  are  those  who  have  changed  jobs  or  been  promoted  over  the  past  two  years 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROFILE 


Average  Salary:  $126,800 


WHAT  DETERMINES  SALARY  AVERAGE  SALARY  HIGH  SALARY  %  INCREASE* 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  SUPERVISED 

1-5 

$94,300 

$160,000 

12.1 

When  ranking  salaries 

6-10 

101,000 

150,000 

9.7 

according  to  region, 

11-20 

117,900 

155,000 

18.8 

21-50 

135,400 

265,000 

25.8 

IS  managers  in  the 

More  than  50 

158,900 

275,000 

11.0 

Northeast  came  out 

GENDER 

on  top.  Executives  in 

Male 

$133,600 

$285,000 

14.2 

the  Middle  Atlantic 

Female 

82,000 

165,000 

25.8 

states  make  the  most, 

COMPANY  SIZE 

with  an  average 

Less  than  $50  million 

$91,000 

$165,000 

21.0 

$50  million  to  $100  million 

101,900 

150,000 

18.9 

salary  of  $1 13,900. 

$101  million  to  $500million 

126,800 

265,000 

9.4 

New  England  is  next. 

$501  million  to  $1  billion 

135,200 

200,000 

20.4 

$1  billion  to  $2  billion 

139,100 

180,000 

20.3 

with  $106,900.  IS 

More  than  $2  billion 

164.60 

285,000 

12.9 

executives  in  the 

EDUCATION 

* 

Southeast  have  the 

No  college  degree 

$115,800 

$265,000 

15.2 

lowest  average  salary 

Undergraduate  degree 

122,200 

275,000 

17.4 

MBA 

132,500 

254,000 

12.0 

at  $85,100. 

PhD 

— 

— 

— 

MOBILITY** 

Has  changed  jobs 

$124,800 

$254,000 

24.0 

Has  not  changed jobs 

128,500 

285,000 

8.4 

MOST  IMPORTANT  JOB  FUNCTION 

Align  IS  with  corporate  goals 

$116,200 

$230,000 

11.7 

Add  value  by  leveraging  IT 

159,400 

285,000 

23.1 

Institute  cross-functional  information  systems 

122,000 

254,000 

16.9 

*Self-reported  average  annual  increase  in  salary  over  the  past  two  years 

**Mobile  executives  are  those  who  have  changed  jobs  or  been  promoted  over  the  past  two  years 


change  within  the  past  two  years  received  an  average  salary 
increase  of  18  percent,  while  those  whose  job  status  remained 
the  same  received  an  average  increase  of  9  percent. 

In  a  field  dominated  by  men,  it’s  perhaps  no  surprise  that  a 
salary  gender  gap  exists.  That  gap  has  increased  in  the  past 
two  years,  according  to  our  surveys.  On  average,  the  1997 
survey  shows  that  men  earn  30  percent  more  than  women,  up 
from  a  26  percent  difference  in  1995. 

The  IS  salary  gender  gap  shown  in  our  survey  reflects  the 
state  of  things  in  all  occupations,  according  to  David  Foote, 
managing  partner  of  Cromwell  Foote  Partners  LLC,  a 
Stamford,  Conn.,  consultancy  that  specializes  in  IS  human 
resources.  In  most  salary  surveys  in  just  about  every  field,  men 
earn  25  to  30  percent  more  than  women,  Foote  says.  The  IS 
profession  is  no  different. 

One  explanation  for  the  salary  discrepancy  is  that  men  are 
more  likely  than  women  to  hold  the  top  IS  management  posi- 


UNDER  50?  PAY  WILL  GROW  AS  YOU  AGE 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RESPONDENTS/AVERAGE  SALARY 


AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 

|  Under  35  years 

|  35  to  39  years 
;;  |  40  to  44  years 
|  45  to  49  years 
||J  Over  50  years 
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tions  within  large  companies.  About  33  percent  of  the  men  who 
responded  to  the  survey  work  for  Fortune  1000  companies, 
while  23  percent  of  the  women  do.  On  average,  male  IS  execu¬ 
tives  in  our  survey  preside  over  an  annual  budget  of  $11.3  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  $2.8  million  for  their  female  counterparts. 
Only  two  of  the  55  executives  holding  the  highest-paying  IS  title, 
CIO,  are  women. 

In  contrast  to  the  gender  salary  discrepancy,  the  gap  between 
the  highest-paid  man  and  highest-paid  woman  narrowed  from 
the  1995  survey  to  the  1997  survey.  In  the  current  survey,  the 
highest-paid  man  earns  $202,000  more  than  the  highest-paid 
woman.  In  the  1995  survey  the  gap  was  $535,000.  On  the  bright 
side  for  female  IS  executives,  they  receive  a  higher  percentage 
increase  in  pay  than  men  do  (24  percent  versus  18  percent)  when 
they  are  promoted  or  change  jobs. 

In  addition  to  a  gender  gap,  an  age  gap  also  exists  in  the  IS 
field.  IS  executives  younger  than  35  earn  an  average  of  $86,200, 
while  those  over  35  earn  an  average  of  $104,000.  Generation 
X-ers  earn  the  least.  On  average,  those  in  their  20s  earn  $67,000. 


Average  salary  jumps  to  $90,600  for  those  aged  30  to  34.  The 
average  salary  for  all  age  groups  over  40  topped  $100,000.  The 
three  executives — all  men — in  the  65  to  69  age  group  earn  the 
highest  average  pay  at  $121,900. 

In  one  area  in  particular,  survey  results  remain  staunchly 
the  same.  The  typical  profile  in  age  and  experience  of  an  IS 
executive  is  exactly  as  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  average  age 
of  all  respondents  is  45,  and  the  average  years  of  IT  experi¬ 
ence  is  19  in  both  surveys.  However,  the  average  number  of 
subordinates  differed  significantly  between  the  two  surveys, 
declining  from  52  in  1995  to  39  in  1997. 

There  are  countless  ways  to  slice  and  dice  the  statistics  in  a 
survey.  But  the  primary  factors  in  determining  whether  you’re 
getting  your  fair  share  are  your  organization’s  size,  your  annual 
budget  and  how  many  people  report  to  you.  If  those  numbers 
are  high  and  your  industry  pays  IS  executives  handsomely,  you 
should  earn  well  above  the  average.  BE! 


Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached  at  pfabris@cio.com. 


HOW  INDUSTRIES  STACK  UP  IN  THE  I.S.  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  GAME 


RANK/INDUSTRY 

NUMBER  OF 

RESPONDENTS 

AVERAGE 

SALARY 

HIGH 

SALARY 

% 

INCREASE* 

%  SHARE 

W/BONUS** 

SIZE 

BONUS** 

1.  Computer  services,  software 

27 

$130,300 

$412,000 

17.3 

77 

21.4 

2.  High-tech  manufacturing 

14 

124,500 

225,000 

14.9 

77 

21.3 

3.  Publishing,  broadcast,  advertising,  PR 

11 

123,800 

235,000 

15.6 

91 

22.4 

4.  Communications  services 

11 

118,800 

285,000 

27.6 

91 

17.1 

5.  Finance,  banking,  accounting 

42 

106,700 

320,000 

17.8 

80 

21.3 

6.  Utilities  (electric,  gas,  etc.) 

12 

105,700 

230,000 

7.4 

46 

16.6 

7.  VAR,  VAD,  systems  or  network  integration 

6 

105,500 

167,500 

15.0 

83 

23.0 

8.  Health  care/pharmaceutical/medical  services 

54 

104,400 

285,000 

14.1 

65 

16.9 

9.  Wholesale,  retail  trade 

26 

102,400 

220,000 

11.9 

70 

21.6 

10.  Insurance,  real  estate,  legal 

37 

99,200 

250,000 

15.1 

84 

18.4 

1 1 .  Manufacturing  (not  high-tech) 

87 

98,800 

325,000 

10.8 

77 

14.1 

1 2.  Other  business  services 

31 

96,000 

157,500 

21.1 

80 

14.9 

13.  Construction,  agriculture 

13 

94,200 

130,000 

9.4 

67 

9.1 

14.  Transportation  services 

11 

86,300 

156,000 

12.0 

36 

16.5 

15.  Military 

14 

83,000 

150,000 

5.0 

62 

10.8 

16.  Education 

20 

70,200 

100,000 

7.4 

6 

10.0 

17.  Government 

47 

69,200 

115,700 

6.5 

21 

13.7 

*Self-reported  average  annual  increase  in  salary  over  the  past  two  years 

**Bonus  columns  are  (1 )  percentage  share  of  respondents  who  got  a  bonus  over  the  past  two  years  and  (2)  the  average  size  of  bonus 
as  a  percentage  of  average  base  salary 
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WHAT  DETERMINES  SALARY 

AVERAGE  SALARY 

HIGH  SALARY 

%  INCREASE 

* 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  SUPERVISED 

1-5 

$69,400 

$156,000 

11.1 

When  asked  to  identify 

6-10 

11-20 

79,100 

250,000 

10.1 

their  most  important 

92,200 

210,000 

14.3 

21-50 

98,300 

175,000 

12.6 

job  function,  27  per- 

More  than  50 

110,000 

144,000 

11.1 

cent  of  the  respon 

GENDER 

dents  said  ‘aligning  IS 

Male 

Female 

$85,600 

$250,000 

11.6 

and  corporate  goals." 

79,700 

210,000 

13.3 

Another  25  percent 

COMPANY  SIZE 

Less  than  $50  million 

$68,100 

$250,000 

11.6 

said  adding  value  by 

$50  million  to  $100  million 

74,600 

140,000 

12.7 

leveraging  IT"  is  their 

$101  million  to  $500  million 

87,800 

168,000 

9.8 

top  priority  And 

$501  million  to  $1  billion 

101,100 

210,000 

16.7 

$1  billion  to  $2  billion 

94,500 

132,000 

10.8 

another  10  percent 

More  than  $2  billion 

103,700 

215,000 

12.7 

said  "instituting  cross 

EDUCATION 

functional  systems"  is 

No  college  degree 

$75,400 

$156,000 

8.4 

their  main  objective. 

Undergraduate  degree 

85,700 

215,000 

12.8 

MBA 

95,600 

160,000 

13.3 

These  were  also  the 

PhD 

109,600 

250,000 

7.2 

top  three  responses 

MOBILITY** 

in  the  1995  survey. 

Has  changed jobs 

$91,200 

$210,000 

16.8 

Has  not  changed  jobs 

80,300 

250,000 

8.3 

MOST  IMPORTANT  JOB  FUNCTION 

Align  IS  and  corporate  goals 

$83,500 

$160,000 

12.7 

Add  value  by  leveraging  IT 

95,500 

215,000 

11.7 

Institute  cross-functional  information  systems 

76,800 

133,000 

10.7 

*Self-reported  average  annual  increase  in  salary  over  the  past  two  years 

**Mobile  executives  are  those  who  have  changed  jobs  or  been  promoted  over  the  past  two  years 


ABOUT  THE  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COMPENSATION  SURVEY 


In  October  1 997,  CIO  magazine  mailed  3,000  surveys  to  CIOs  and 
other  IS  executives  chosen  at  random  from  our  subscription  list.  By 
Nov.  7,  we  received  474  usable  surveys  for  tabulation.  The  survey 
was  administered  by  IDG  Research  Services  Group,  a  sister  company 
to  CIO  Communications  Inc. 

This  survey  reflects  a  cross  section  of  IS  executive  positions 
and  is  not  solely  focused  on  the  CIO  title.  Respondents  represent 
a  wide  range  of  company  sizes  and  industries  including  govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  our  average  salary  findings  are  lower  than  those  of 
other  studies  that  focus  on  IS  positions  in  large  corporations. 

By  title,  1 2  percent  of  the  respondents  are  CIOs;  1  percent  are 
chief  technology  officers;  14  percent  are  vice  presidents  of  IS, 
management  information  systems  or  data  processing;  63  per¬ 
cent  are  directors  or  managers  of  IS/MIS/DP;  and  3  percent  are 


vice  presidents,  directors  or  managers  of  data  or  voice  network¬ 
ing  and  communications. 

Every  region,  industry  and  job  function  was  represented  in  our 
survey.  That  allowed  us  to  cross-tabulate  a  variety  of  data  to  explore 
the  significant  correlations  between  salary  levels  and  education,  age, 
experience,  size  of  company,  budgets  and  other  factors.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  survey  results  presented  here  touches  on  only  a  portion 
of  the  data.  CIO  readers  may  want  to  consider  exploring  the  salary 
yardsticks  in  more  detail  to  benchmark  against  individual  experi¬ 
ences  and  backgrounds  and  to  help  manage  salary  invitations. 

You  can  order  the  complete  1 997  CIO  Executive  Compen¬ 
sation  Survey  results  for  $395.  For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Lisa  Kerber,  editorial  operations  manager,  at 
508  935-4449  or  via  e-mail  at  kerber@cio.com. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART, 
NEW  PRODUCTS 
AND  STAY  I  N  G  AHEAD 
OF  THE  CURVE 

Edited  by  Howard  Baldwin 


Will  the  Message  Get 
Through  This  Year? 


Complete  interoperability  is  still  an  issue 
for  message-oriented  middleware,  but 
the  application  development  process 
may  be  getting  easier 


received  when  the  program  at  the  opposite  end  isn’t  run¬ 
ning.  In  addition,  through  its  use  of  asynchronous  com¬ 
munication,  the  sending  program  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  receiving  program  to  reply;  once  it’s  started  send¬ 
ing  a  message,  it  can  continue  without  interruption. 

Some  people  equate  MOM  software  with  e-mail  and 
answering  machines — that  is,  you  can  send  or  leave  a 
message  knowing  that  receiving  parties  will  eventually 
pick  them  up  and  respond  when  they  need  to.  This  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  communications  approach  used  in  prod¬ 
ucts  that  use  remote  procedure  call  (RPC)  technology, 
which  is  tightly  coupled  and  conversational  in  style. 
RPCs  require  both  ends  of  the  communications  pipeline 
to  be  connected  at  the  same  time,  and  neither  end  can  do 
anything  else  until  it  hangs  up. 

Even  with  its  enhanced  features,  MOM  vendors  have 
kept  an  unintentionally  low  profile.  “They’ve  been  strug¬ 
gling  to  define  themselves.  Only  IBM,  with  MQSeries,  has 
been  successful,”  says  Karen  Boucher,  vice  president  with 
The  Standish  Group  International  Inc.  in  Dennis,  Mass. 
Other  vendors,  she  says,  talked  only  about  the  layers  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  protocols,  and  doing  asynchronous  and 


ESSAGE  - ORIENTED  MIDDLEWARE  (OR 
MOM,  as  we  affectionately  call  it)  has  been 
around  for  some  years.  But  only  recently,  with 
Microsoft’s  announcement  that  it  will  release 
Microsoft  Message  Queue  (MSMQ)  for 
Windows  NT,  has  this  popular  subset  of  middleware  been 
getting  the  kind  of  attention  it  deserves. 

Middleware  has  suffered  from  too  little  public  aware¬ 
ness,  because  “we  [as  an  industry]  haven’t  done  an 
effective  job  educating  corporate  developers  about 
what  our  products  and  tools  can  do,”  admits  Bob 
Scher,  president  of  the  Message  Oriented  Middleware 
Association  (MOMA). 

Middleware  has  also  suffered  from  a  lack  of  stan¬ 
dards,  say  analysts.  There  are  too  many  vendors  hawk¬ 
ing  proprietary  products  that  have  less  than  satisfactory 
interoperability  with  the  products  of  other  players.  Users 
don’t  want  to  be  locked  into  using  a  single  suite  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  want  to  choose  best-of-breed  solutions  that 
will  solve  their  particular  system  requirements  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  middleware  infrastructure  with  less  pain. 


User  Interfaces 


Video  Mail  Camera 


Telephony  Tools 
Break-In  Detection 


Fast  Servers 


What  MOM  Does 

Messaging  is  the  most  important 
component  of  middleware.  It  han¬ 
dles  all  the  interprogram  communi¬ 
cation  logic  through  message 
queues.  The  more  sophisticated 
MOMs  provide  other  management- 
layer  services  such  as  security  and 
the  ability  to  optimize  buffer  size. 

MOM  also  performs  neat  tricks 
like  enabling  messages  to  be  sent  and 
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peer-to-peer  communications.  “Nobody 
knew  what  that  meant,  nor  did  they  want 
to  talk  about  it.” 

The  Bigger  Picture 

As  a  result,  the  current  middleware  ven¬ 
dors  welcome  Microsoft  to  MOM’s 
world.  “We  love  the  fact  that  Microsoft 
has  come  into  the  middleware  market. 
They  now  have  educated  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  about  for  the  need  for  middle¬ 
ware,”  says  Jack  Bissell,  a  chief  technical 
officer  for  NCR  Corp.’s  Top  End  division, 
which  makes  a  transaction  processor  that 
incorporates  messaging. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  clear  that  Microsoft 
understands  the  importance  of  interoper¬ 
ability.  Since  MSMQ  works  only  with 
Windows  NT,  the  company  hopes 
MSMQ  customers  will  first  siphon  legacy 
data  off  mainframes  and  move  it  to 
Windows  NT  servers.  Eric  Woods,  senior 
analyst  for  Ovum  Ltd.,  in  London,  reports 
that  when  asked  how  its  products  will 
interoperate  with  Unix,  a  Microsoft 
employee  replied,  “Who  wants  to  inter¬ 
operate  with  Unix?”  (Nevertheless, 
Microsoft  is  working  with  Level  8 
Systems  of  New  York  City  for  interoper¬ 
ability  with  non- Windows  NT  systems.) 

Customers  Find  the  Way 

Clearly,  CIOs  are  concerned  about 
interoperability.  Many  companies 
have  already  discovered  how  they  can 
use  message-oriented  middleware  to 
deliver  legacy-based  information  assets 
to  the  enterprise.  IS  developers  are  using 
some  creative  methods  to  accomplish 
this.  Rather  than  rewrite  mountains  of 
Cobol  or  RPG  code,  or  wrap  data  with¬ 
in  object  request  brokers  or  C  code, 
they’re  building  three-tier  architectures  in 
which  intermediate  servers  host  the  mid¬ 
dleware  infrastructure.  These  intermedi¬ 
ate  servers,  using  message-oriented  mid¬ 
dleware,  extract  data  from  the  legacy 
systems  and  convert  it  into  formats  read¬ 
able  by  databases  from  Oracle  Corp., 
Informix  Software  Inc.  and  Sybase  Inc. 

Bank  of  America  recently  launched  a 
system  it  calls  DOM  (Data  Object 
Manager),  which  enables  any  client  to 
retrieve  multiple  data  types  from  multi¬ 
ple  mainframes  (among  other  back-end 
systems)  with  a  single  request.  The 


Such  an  Intelligent  Face 

In  the  lab ,  researchers  are  trying  to  make 
what  users  see  more  lifelike 


IT’S  SAID — OFTEN  WITH  A  SIGH — 
that  computers  would  be  a  lot  eas¬ 
ier  to  use  if  software  tools  more 
closely  resembled  what  we  see  in  the 
real  world.  While  we’ve  made  great 
strides  in  system  usability  since  the 
days  of  the  C  prompt,  several  projects 
are  now  underway  that  would  allow 
computers  to  relate  to  users  in  even 
more  human-like  terms.  Researchers 
believe  that  the  more  intuitive  a  user 
interface,  the  less  likely  a  user  will  be 
confused  and  waste  time.  The  ultimate 
result:  a  boost  in  productivity. 

The  goal  of  interface  developers 
should  be  to  make  people  feel  com¬ 
fortable,  says  Doree  Seligman,  a 


USER  INTERFACES 


distinguished  member  of  Bell  Lab¬ 
oratories’  research  staff.  “Using 
metaphors  that  relate  to  real-world 
objects  is  a  good  way  to  make  tech¬ 
nology  less  confusing  and  intimidat¬ 
ing,”  she  adds. 

Seligman  is  working  on  something 
that  could  be  the  perfect  antidote  for 
people  who  don’t  update  their  Web 
pages.  Called  Live  Web  Stationery,  this 
technology  uses  a  paper  metaphor  to 
show  a  Web  page’s  current  status.  Like 
real  paper,  the  Live  Web  Stationery 
page  yellows  with  age  and  collects  dust 
from  disuse.  As  more  users  access  the 
page,  it  becomes  deformed  from  han¬ 
dling  and  begins  to  show  tears  and 
ragged  edges.  Coffee  stains  indicate 
that  the  page  has  been  read  and  fin¬ 
gerprints  show  that  embedded  links 
have  been  followed.  It  lets  users  judge, 
at  a  glance,  whether  it  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  “If  a  page  is  yellow  and  worn,  it 
likely  doesn’t  have  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a 
researcher,  a  worn  document  might  be 
worth  examining  for  its  historical  con¬ 
tent,”  notes  Seligman.  (Of  course,  a 
page  that’s  been  accessed  frequently 
may  also  be  full  of  information  a  lot  of 
people  wanted,  too.) 

Another  Bell  Laboratories  project, 


Sand  Typewriter,  is  a  “temporal”  bul¬ 
letin  board  that  allows  users  to  leave 
messages  that  remain  visible  for  a  pre¬ 
determined  length  of  time.  The  prod¬ 
uct  utilizes  a  beach  metaphor  and 
allows  users  to  type  notes,  which  are 
then  converted  into  a  font  that  looks 
like  someone  used  a  stick  to  scrawl 
their  notes  into  digital  sand.  Visitors 
can  view  different  messages  by  “walk¬ 
ing”  along  the  interface’s  simulated 
coastline.  Messages  are  erased  at  the 
appropriate  time  by  a  wave  rolling  in. 
The  system  is  designed  for  short-term 
messaging  applications — such  as 
reminders  for  workgroup  members — 
or  online  conferencing.  (Lor  more 
information  on  Bell  Laboratories’ 
user  interface  research,  go  to  medusa. 
multimedia.bell-labs.com.) 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  in  intu¬ 
itive  user  interface  technology  can  be 
found  in  the  virtual  reality-like  office 
of  Ted  Selker,  a  fellow  in  IBM’s 
ergonomic  research  group.  Selker’s 
Room  with  a  View  prototype  uses 
wall-projected  bookshelves  to  repre¬ 
sent  data  stored  on  his  computer.  To 
access  a  desired  piece  of  information, 
Selker  points  his  “viewboard” — a 
high-resolution  LCD  tablet — at  the 
appropriate  volume  on  the  bookshelf, 
clicks  a  button,  and  the  information 
appears  instantly  on  his  screen. 

“The  goal  is  to  make  computers 
look  less  like  computers,”  says  Selker. 
“Changing  the  way  computers  inter¬ 
face  with  people  will  not  only  change 
the  way  people  use  computers  but  will 
ultimately  change  computers,  too.” 

-John  Edivards 
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Emerging 

Technology 

servers  collect  this  information  simultaneously. 

The  DOM  infrastructure  was  developed  over  18 
months  by  Concord,  Calif.-based  Concorde 
Solutions  Inc.,  using  off-the-shelf  middleware  from 
Hitachi  America  Ltd.,  IBM  Corp.  and  others,  says 
Isaac  Applbaum,  CEO  of  this  Bank  of  America  sub¬ 
sidiary.  “It  wasn’t  easy,”  he  admits,  “but  if  we  had 
to  build  DOM  from  scratch,  we’d  probably  still  be 
on  the  job  two  years  from  now.  Rewriting  the  old 
databases  was  not  an  option.” 

Interoperability  goes  both  ways.  Companies  are 
also  building  middleware  bridges  to  turn  their  leg¬ 
acy  systems  into  giant  Web  servers  that  clients  can 
access  over  the  Internet  using  a  Web  browser. 

First  Chicago/Mercantile  Systems,  under  an  out¬ 
sourcing  contract  from  the  IRS,  is  using  message- 
oriented  middleware  to  streamline  the  electronic  trans¬ 
fer  and  improve  accuracy  of  corporate  tax  deposits 
between  local  banks  and  the  regional  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system.  “We  like  to  think  we’re  improving 
the  IRS’s  image,”  says  Mari  Beth  Anderson,  manager 
of  technology  for  First  Chicago  Mercantile. 

What  makes  this  application  unique,  Anderson 
points  out,  is  that  it  will  run  from  her  company’s 
Web  page.  First  Chicago  will  resell  and  customize 
the  software  for  other  banks,  as  well  as  act  as  a 
giant  nationwide  clearing  house  for  the  IRS. 

NCR’s  Top  End,  an  enterprise-level  TP  monitor, 
provides  a  variety  of  middleware  services,  includ¬ 
ing  “updating  our  Informix  and  Oracle  databases 
in  real-time  to  database  replication,”  Anderson 
says.  “It  also  manages  the  message  passing  between 
heterogeneous  systems.”  Anderson’s  group  also 
used  Sun’s  Java  and  Symantec  Corp.’s  VisualCafe 
to  develop  the  Web  portions  of  the  application. 

Even  so,  interoperability  continues  to  be  a  con¬ 
cern  for  CIOs  and  their  staffs.  Kim  Kazmaier,  senior 
software  engineer  for  NationsBank  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  is  working  on  reengineering  the  bank’s 
global  finance  applications,  which  will  run  over  the 
bank’s  intranet  and  the  Internet.  Kazmaier  explains, 
“We  want  to  present  messages  to  those  legacy  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  way  they  can  easily  understand  them, 
and  effect  the  transfer  of  information.” 

Instead  of  buying  all  of  the  components  necessary 
for  a  middleware  framework,  Kazmaier  is  building 
his  own  with  distributed  objects  he’s  creating  with 
Visigenic’s  VisiBroker  residing  on  top  of  an  IBM 
MQSeries  messaging  foundation.  The  legacy  appli¬ 
cations  are  running  on  MVS  mainframes  and 
AS/400  systems.  Data  is  brought  to  intermediate 
HP/UX  servers,  where  TSI’s  Mercator,  another  mes¬ 
saging  middleware  product,  maps  the  data  to  the 
applications  running  on  Windows  NT  workstations. 

Even  so,  the  MOM  products  aren’t  enough.  Still 
more  of  the  links  are  made  with  C  and  Java. 


A  Camera  for  Video  Mail 

YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  CONSIDER  MAKING  SURE  YOUR  CLOTHES 
are  color-coordinated  if  you  invest  in  the  Zoom  Telephonies  Inc. 
Zoom/Video  Cam,  a  color,  full-motion  video  camera  for  telecon¬ 
ferencing,  image  capture  and  video  mail.  About  the  size  of  an  apple,  the 
camera  includes  software  for  sending  video  mail  (which  the  recipient  can 
play  without  special  hardware  or  software),  playing  real-time  video  over 
the  Internet  or  through  a  dial-up  network,  and  for  capturing  images.  The 
camera  is  also  compatible  with  applications  such  as  Microsoft  NetMeet- 
ing,  Intel  VideoPhone,  White  Pine  Software  CU-SeeMe  or  other  software 
using  the  H.323  or  H.324  videoconferencing  standards. 

The  camera  works  with  the  Zoom/Video  Ready  fax  modem  or  any 
other  modem  that  supports  the  V.80  standard  (including  most  33.6  and 
56K  fax  modems).  For  users  without  a  Zoom  fax  modem,  the  camera 
comes  with  an  ISA  card  for  image  capture.  The  camera  is  designed  to  ad¬ 
just  for  exposure,  gain  and  the  flickering  of  fluorescent  lights;  its  frame 
rate  can  be  set  up  to  1 5  frames  per  second  (by  comparison,  television 

broadcasts  at  30  frames 
per  second).  The  Zoom/ 
Video  Cam  has  an  esti¬ 
mated  retail  price  of  $129 
and  works  with  any  PC 
running  Windows  95.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Zoom  at  800 
631 -31 16  or  visit 
www. zoom  tel.  com. 


Telephony  for  Telemarketing 

NOT  EVERYONE  IS  TRYING  TO  REACH  YOUR  COMPANY 

through  the  Web.  Some  people  are  using  the  plain  old  telephone 
to  get  information  or  order  products.  To  this  end,  Core  Systems 
has  designed  DialPro,  a  telephony  software  development  tool  for  tele¬ 
marketing  applications.  DialPro  incorporates  both  interactive  voice  re¬ 
sponse  (IVR)  and  computer  telephony  integration  (CTI)  so  customer  in¬ 
quiries  can  be  handled  by  a  live  representative  or  the  computer, 
depending  on  need. 

Integrated  with  a  customer  database  and  using  Caller  ID,  DialPro  can 
create  "screen  pops"  at  customer  service  reps'  monitors  so  that  they  know 
who  the  customer  is  and  get  a  sense  of  their  interests.  DialPro  can  also  set 
up  a  system  whereby  representatives  can  transfer  calls  into  the  system  so 
customers  can  make  requests  using  a  touch-tone  menu.  The  software  can 
also  schedule  call-backs  and  send  electronic  information  to  customers. 

The  DialPro  application  requires  at  least  a  1 33MHz  Pentium  PC, 
a  four-port  Lucent  Technologies  RDSP  432  computer  telephony  board, 
32MB  of  memory,  sound  card  and  speakers.  A  complete  system  with  a 
basic  integrated  application  starts  at  $15,400.  Contact  Core  Systems  at 
71 3  529-1 1 51  or  freeweb.pdq.net/hardcore/. 
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Once  More  into  the  Security  Breach 

Many  organizations  are  under  attack  by  disgrun- 
tled  insiders,  prying  competitive  outsiders  and  arrogant  hacks 
who  are  discovering  increasingly  innovative  ways  to  break  into 
sensitive  information.  In  the  Computer  Security  Institute's  (CSI)  1997 
Computer  Crime  and  Security  Survey,  59  percent  of  the  563  organizations 
surveyed  reported  losses  of  more  than  $100  million  from  these  security 
breaches.  In  response  to  this  kind  of  threat,  Axent  Technologies  Inc.  has 
developed  an  enterprisewide  host-based  detection  system  backed  by 
a  security  SWAT  team. 

Intruder  Alert  is  a  rule-based  centralized  host  detection  system  that 
alerts  security  managers  in  real-time  when  a  potential  hack  is  taking 
place.  The  software  monitors  audit  trails  throughout  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  platforms  looking  for  anomalies.  When  it  finds  one,  it  automatically 
neutralizes  it  and  alerts  the  network  manager  via  e-mail,  pager  or  other 
designated  means. 

Intruder  Alert  is  based  upon  the  research  of  Axent's  SWAT  Team,  a  group 
of  computer  security  professionals  who  go  undercover  as  needed  to  find 
the  latest  computer  security  threats.  The  team's  findings  are  included  in  the 
software  as  icons  that  network  managers  can  drag  and  drop  onto  the  net¬ 
work  to  protect  it  in  full  against  intrusions.  Over  200  security  scenarios  are 
included  in  this  version.  As  the  SWAT  team  discovers  new  threats,  it  posts 
them  for  downloading  on  the  company's  Web  site. 

The  cross-platform  Intruder  Alert  is  composed  of  three  pieces:  a  user 
interface  for  PCs  running  Windows  95  or  NT;  a  manager  running  Novell 
NetWare,  Windows  NT,  DEC  OpenVMS  or  several  versions  of  Unix;  and 
an  intelligent  agent  that  resides  on  all  devices  throughout  the  system. 

Intruder  Alert  costs  $1,995  per  manager,  $995  per  agent  server  and 
$95  per  agent  workstation.  Volume  discounts  are  available  for  large 
enterprises.  Contact  Axent  Technologies  at  800  298-2620  or  visit 
www.  axen  t.  com/s  wa  t/s  wa  t.htm. 


Crunch  All  You  Want,  We'll  Etch  More 

Targeting  environments  that  require  high- 
availability  systems,  Hewlett-Packard  unveiled  its 
NetServer  LXr  Pro8,  a  server  running  Windows  NT 
and  outfitted  with  two  200MHz  Pentium  Pro  processors.  The 
system  can  be  upgraded  with  up  to  three  dual-processor 
cards  for  a  total  of  eight  CPUs.  Outfitted  with  256MB  of  RAM, 
the  server  can  be  upgraded  to  8GB  of  RAM. 

The  server  can  be  outfitted  with  up  to  three  4.2GB  or 
9.1  GB  hard  drives,  or  two  hard  drives  and  a  24GB  DAT  drive, 
as  well  as  RAID  support.  The  server  can  stand  alone  or  be  rack¬ 
mounted  (up  to  four  can  be  mounted  on  a  single  rack).  It  also  features 
8  PCI  slots  and  power  supplies  that  can  be  swapped  without  turning 
off  the  machine.  Price  for  a  base  configuration  is  expected  to  be  around 
$30,000,  including  site  preparation  and  installation.  Contact  Hewlett- 
Packard  at  800  322-4772  or  visit  www.hp.com/go/netserver. 


Kazmaier  prefers  the  Java-based  tools.  “They’re 
much  easier  to  code  and  debug,”  he  says.  “Java 
includes  many  middleware  functions  and  class 
libraries.  Programming  with  C  for  a  distributed 
development  environment  is  more  difficult.” 

Both  Kazmaier  and  Applbaum  say  that  while 
bringing  legacy  data  from  back-end  systems  to  the 
enterprise  is  a  simple  concept,  executing  the  mech¬ 
anisms  that  accomplish  this  are  another  matter. 
There  are  pitfalls  and  incompatibilities  between  var¬ 
ious  middleware  components  that  still  need  to  be 
resolved,  but  the  effort  beats  rewriting  decades  of 
accumulated  code. 

What  Users  Want 

Middleware  vendors  are  striving  to  make  building 
application  infrastructures  a  “point-and-click,  drag- 
and-drop”  development  process,  much  like  the 
4GL  and  common  object  request  broker  architec¬ 
ture  (CORE A)  tools  deliver  today.  For  Kazmaier, 
though,  CORBA  tools  work  better  at  developing 
user  interfaces  than  “the  middle  area  where  you’re 
trying  to  build  server  code.” 

The  intense  focus  on  the  Internet  and  the  Web  has 
made  middleware  the  distributed  platform  of  the 
future,  and  MOM  vendors  are  attempting  to  show 
they  can  bring  added  security,  functionality,  and  per¬ 
formance  to  Internet-based  applications,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  electronic  commerce.  But  there  are  other 
features  the  middleware  industry  as  a  whole  still  has 
yet  to  address,  including  the  ability  to  deal  with  load 
balance  and  redundancy.  Strategic  middleware  com¬ 
ponents,  such  as  directory  support  and  directory 
management,  will  need  to  improve  as  well. 

Unfortunately  for  CIOs,  there  is  no  one-stop 
shopping  for  middleware  yet.  While  MOM  ven¬ 
dors  constitute  the  largest  segment  of  the  middle¬ 
ware  market  (approximately  85  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Standish  Group),  their  turf  is  being 
invaded  by  object  request  brokers  (ORBs),  which 
are  off-the-shelf  components  encapsulating  ready- 
to-use  code  for  middleware  and  application  logic. 
Boucher  calls  it  “a  sexy  technology.” 

However,  while  ORB  and  MOM  vendors  often 
bid  for  the  same  piece  of  business,  most  ORBs  do 
not  as  yet  offer  some  of  the  key  features  MOM  prod¬ 
ucts  have — namely,  guaranteed  delivery,  message  pri¬ 
oritization  and  information-only  message  passing. 

In  the  meantime,  it’s  up  to  CIOs  and  their  IS 
staffs,  faced  with  overlapping  messaging  services — 
not  only  in  ORBs  but  in  TP  monitors  as  well — to 
create  their  own  middleware  infrastructures.  EEI 


Peter  Ruber,  a  technology  writer  based  on 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
lbsb20a@prodigy.com. 
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Beyond  1999™ 


Our  Beyond  1999™  product  is  so  comprehen¬ 
sive*  that  it  has  been  ranked  as  the  #1  toolset  by 
a  leading  Wallstreet  Y2K  research  firm.  Beyond 
1999™  performs  inventory,  date-impact  assess¬ 
ment,  code  renovation  for  COBOL,  PL/1,  IDMS, 
and  RPG,  plus  test  data  and  dynamic  bridging 
program  generation. 


Beyond  1999™  is  now  clearly  the  product  of  choice 
used  by  four  of  the  major  phone  companies,  two  of 
the  top  five  insurance  companies,  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.  brokerage  firms,  and  two  of  the  top  four  systems 
integrators.  Not  surprisingly,  interest  in  and  demand 
for  our  product  is  growing  steadily  every  day. 


Beyond  1999™  renovates  one  million  lines  of 
COBOL  code  in  15  days.  But  don’t  believe  it, 
until  you  see  it.  Call  for  a  FREE  blind  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  complete  renovation  process  on 
your  code-at  your  location. 

*  Estimated  Accuracy  &  Completeness:  99-5% 

(All  performance  information  is  estimated,  based  on  user  reports.) 


http://www.ccdonline.com 
Toll  Free:  1-800-328-6755 
Tel:  (626)  821-0188 
Fax:  (626)  821-8648 
41  W.  Santa  Clara  Street 
Arcadia,  CA  91 007 


CCD  Online  Systems,  Inc. 


ONLINE 


Kendall- 
Jackson's 
Vince  Barriero 
on  IS/Business 
Relations 


CIO:  What,  to  you,  is  the 
ideal  role  of  the  CIO? 

The  consummate  senior  IS 
director  acts  as  the  bridge 
between  the  organization’s 
business  side  and  its  IS  de¬ 
partment.  A  good  IS  execu¬ 
tive  will  learn  the  business, 
and  then  take  that  under¬ 
standing  back  to  IS  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  support  systems 
that  truly  reflect  the  business 
strategy. 

It  is  the  role  of  IS  and  a 
good  CIO  to  facilitate  the 
goals  of  the  organization.  If 
the  CIO  is  immersed  in  the 
business  side  of  things,  he  or 
she  can  go  back  to  IS  saying, 
“This  is  what  we  need  to 
do.”  That’s  very  different 
from  a  typical  IS  department 
that  sits  with  users  and  says, 
“Tell  me  what  you  need.” 

How  does  knowledge  of 
the  business  help  the  IS 
department? 

If  the  IS  department  gets  a 
call  from  somebody  with  a 
question,  the  IS  staff  can 
use  their  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technology  de¬ 
signed  to  mirror  that  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  can  answer 
the  user’s  question,  then 
they’ve  done  their  job. 
That’s  my  goal,  and  that 
should  be  the  goal  of 
any  CIO. 


What  are  the  measurable 
benefits  of  the  business/IS 
interaction? 

The  productivity  that  IS  sys¬ 
tems  can  bring  to  an  organi¬ 
zation — the  ability  to  do 
things  faster  and  more  accu¬ 
rately — allows  a  company 
to  grow.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  Kendall-Jack- 
son,  for  example,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  consistency  and 
quality  of  our  products 
year  after  year  if  we  had  to 
track  all  the  inventories 
manually. 

How  can  one  expand 
the  role  of  the  CIO? 

CIOs  need  to  educate  ev¬ 
erybody  in  the  company 
about  what  makes  sense  for 
IS  in  terms  of  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  Most  organizations 
will  use  their  IS  departments 
as  a  support  function — to 
store  data  or  produce  re¬ 
ports — rather  than  ask  them 
to  look  at  the  strategic  needs 
of  the  business.  Then,  they 
concentrate  the  use  of  IS  re- 


Vince  Barriero,  GO,  Kendall- Jackson 

“  of  Busi"«*  Wine  production 
and  distribution 

►  Bio  Newly  appointed  CIO  at 

Kendall-Jackson;  was  senior  VP 

and  CIO  at  Sharper  Image  for  eight 

years;  director  of  IS  at  Williams 

Sonoma  for  four  years;  project 

manager  at  Foremost  McKesson 

ay  to  Day  Responsibilities 

Serves  as  a  bridge  between  the  IS 
department  and  the  business 

Challenges  Integrating  data  from 

several  applications  that  were  not 
designed  together,  getting  control 
a  network  that  is  suffering  from 

Platform  overkill  and  finding 

answers  for  a  company  that  is 

growing  very  rapidly 


production,  sales  and  the 
corporate  and  administra¬ 
tive  element.  I  am  trying  to 
organize  the  IS  department 
to  look  like  those  four 
business  units.  Each  busi¬ 
ness  unit  has  a  mini-IS 
team  as  a  part  of  it,  and 
the  users  know  where  to 
go  to  get  help. 

What  we  really  have 
not  been  able  to  concentrate 
on  is  developing  a  database, 
a  data  warehouse,  that  re¬ 
flects  what  the  business 
looks  like.  That’s  one  of 
my  primary  tasks  over  the 
next  year  or  two:  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  developed 
a  database  that  reflects 

the  needs  of  this 
business,  as 
opposed  to  just 
collecting  pieces  of 
information  that 
happen  to  be  a  part 
of  the  package  that 
we  purchased. 


sources.  The  successful  CIO 
will  try  and  look  for  ways  to 
use  the  IS  resource  to  the 
benefit  of  the  organization. 

How  does  IS  function  at 
Kendall-Jackson? 

I  see  Kendall-Jackson  as 
four  business  units:  farming, 


How  do  you  inte¬ 
grate  IS  into  your 
business? 

Start  by  establishing 
a  steering  committee 
to  prioritize  which  of 
the  potential  projects 
are  most  important  to 
the  company.  The 
steering  committee 
should  be  composed 
of  senior  management 
and  the  CIO.  The  goal 
is  to  try  to  determine 
how  best  to  use  the  IS 
resource.  My  role  at 
Kendall-Jackson  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  to  make  everyone 
aware  of  other  projects,  to 
get  [everyone]  on  the  same 
page  and  get  to  a  consensus. 
This  is  much  better  than 
trying  to  work  in  a  vacuum. 

-Alex  Frankel 
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2  in  a  series 


Keeping  pace  with  technology 


Quarterly  information  for 


CIOs 


Channel  assembly 
Opening  new  possibilities  in 
corporate  IS  procurement 


A  change  is  in  the  air... 


1998  promises  a  host  of  technology  innovations  geared  to 
boost  corporate  computing  power  and  efficiency.  But  one 
of  the  biggest  changes  in  technology  this  year  won’t  be 
a  product  innovation — it  will  be  the  refinement  of  how 
technology  is  integrated  and  delivered  to  corporate  accounts. 


For  the  last  year,  system  manufacturers,  component  suppliers 
and  resellers  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  and  coujpmess 
hours  in  ongoing  efforts  to  adopt  channel  assembly initiatives. 
The  goal  of  these  efforts  is  to  increase  overaU^Tustomer 
satisfaction  levels  by  bringing  down  thej^ie  betweej^rder 
and  delivery,  and  reducing  the  overaj^price  of  ^Istomized 
solutions  to  corporate  accounts. 


Someone’s  kicking 
on  your  d 

The  entry $  Gateway  a: 
Dell  intercorporate 
Amejfca  has  legitimize 
tho^nirect  model  for  large 
founts.  Their  ability 
to  quickly  deliver  cus¬ 
tomized  solutions  with 
some  of  the  highest  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction 
ratings  in  the  industry 
points  to  the  benefits 
of  a  high  turn,  low 
touch  (the  box 
isn't  opened 
three  times 
before  it 


at  your  door),  build¬ 
er  model.  The 
ary  goal  of  channel 
assembly  is  to  completely 
eliminate  the  pricing  delta 
between  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  channel  suppliers. 

Today,  every  major  system 
manufacturer  is  deep  in 
the  throws  of  channel 
assembly.  IBM's 
Authorized  Assembly 
Program  (AAP)  is  by 
most  accounts  furthest 
along.  Their  program 
targets  the  largest  integra¬ 
tors,  distributors  and 
resellers,  and  provides  a 
variety  of  base  models 
from  which  resellers  can 


Channel  assembly  of  brand-name  PCs: 
An  explosive  growth  rate  is  projected. 


Source:  In-Stat 
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build  customer-specific 
solutions  without  remov¬ 
ing  already  installed 
options.  This  program 
affects  everything  from 
forecasting  to  inventory 
control  to  final  assembly, 
making  the  bridge 
between  the  OEM  and 
integrator  more  seamless 
than  ever  before. 

Large  resellers  and  inte¬ 
grators  like  the  prograr 
because  they  can  now^ 
build  specific  solutions 
from  a  stock  of  fewjer  base 
models.  OEMs  HJk  the 
program  because  they  can 
limit  their  exdosure  on 
stock  rotation  and  reduce 
price  prote^on  terms, 
now  that  the  forecasting 
burden  on  resellers  has 
been  lightened. 

Someone’s  ringing 
your  bell... 

Clearly,  channel  assembly 
is  a  hot  topic  for  those 
responsible  for  delivering 
solutions.  But  what  does 
it  mean  for  you,  and  how 
will  the  logistic  changes 
translate  into  better  over¬ 
all  service? 


There  are  four  major  ar 
of  improvement  yoi 
should  expect  as  anannel 
assembly  gainj^nomen- 
tum  througljjjmt  1998. 

More  choices 

Previously,  an  IS  manager 
maymave  had  a  choice^ 
between  two  differs 
Fideo  cards  frorr^me 
OEM.  hfrw,  iyyarators 
can  quifkly  cost-effec- 


carcffis  desired  to  support 
an  il-house  application, 
therlis  no  need  for  the 
integator  to  pull  out  the 
standard  video  offering 
since  the  base  model 
doesn't  include  a  video 
adapter.  You  will  also 
now  be  able  to  request 
specific  upgrade  brands  to 
match  currently  installed 
components,  like  video 
cards,  or  high  speed  NICs. 
Expanded  options  also 
translate  into  lower  prices 
since  the  reseller  can  offer 
attractive  alternatives  to 
the  limited  OEM  solution. 


By  any  other  name 

To  extend  brand  aware¬ 
ness  during  the  channel 
assembly  transition, 
man-  OEMs  are  pach¬ 
as ‘.ig  their  offering  as 
a  unique  program.  In 
essence,  they  all  target 
the  same  goals  with 
slight  differences  in 
logistics  and  controls. 

IBM  AAP:  The 

Authorized  Assembly 
Program  name  hints  at 
IF\i  s  control  over  parts, 
processes  and  its  certifi¬ 
cation  of  the  largest 
national  and  regional 
integrators  to  assemble 
products. 

Compaq  CCP:  Compaq's 
Channel  Configuration 
Program  is  compliment¬ 
ed  with  "build-to-order" 
(BTO)  and  more  cus¬ 
tomized  "configure-to- 
order"  (CTO)  programs 
where  the  final  configu¬ 
ration  responsibilities 
reside  with  Compaq. 

HP  Channel  Assembly: 

In  addition  to  its  channel 
assembly  offering, 
Hewlett-Packard's 
resellers  can  also  order 
custom  configurations; 
of  HP  components, 
shipped  directly  to 
customers  by  HP. 


VisionTek  is  taking  an 
active  role  in  helping  its 
reseller  partners  design 
and  implement  effective 
channel  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  to  better  serve 
corporate  customers. 

For  more  information  on 
VisionTek,  please  visit 
www.visiontek.com 


Weeks  to  days 

The  key  to  channel 
assembly's  success  is 
in  the  logistical  details. 
Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  invested  in  design¬ 
ing  systems  that  will  cut 
order  to  delivery  time 
from  weeks  to  days.  The 
inclusion  of  third  party 
suppliers  in  the  channel 
assembly  process 
means,  for 
example, 
that  a  $250 
memory  mod¬ 
ule  won't  hold 
up  a  major 
server 
installation. 
Time  is 
money, 
and  the 
savings  in 
systems 
cost  can 
be  easily  wipe 
out  by  missed  deac 
lines  and  expensh 
consultants  waiting  for 
the  hardware  if  the  solu¬ 
tion  isn't  ready  for  the 
scheduled  installation. 


Better  value 

With  integration  centers 
carrying  thousands  of 
peripheral  and  upgrade 
choices,  the  opportunity 
to  configure  a  solution 
that  leverages  multiple 
third  party  upgrades  can 
reduce  the  overall  system 
cost.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  models,  OEMs 
can  achieve  much  better 
forecasts,  increase  turns 
and  bring  down  their  cost 
of  business.  The  bottom 
line  for  you:  better  value 
than  ever  before. 

Focus  on  servi) 

As  channel  ass  -Tbly  con- 
tinuef  ’  Sffop,  youl 
resell*  act  will  si*nd 

less  ti  :king  down 

ore  fs,  making  phme 

to  the  OEM,  Me. 
Ihannel  assembl¥should 
allow  them  to  invest 
more  time  learning  about 
your  business  and  creat¬ 
ing  value-added  offerings 
like  asset  management 
tracking,  integration 
consulting  and  capacity 
planning. 


Open  the  door 
and  let  them  in 

In  the  end,  channel 
assembly  is  an  affirma¬ 
tion  that  nothing  ever 
stands  still.  Like  the  on¬ 
going  innovations  intro¬ 
duced  by  system  OEMs, 
the  reseller  channel  is 
constantly  evolving  to 
provide  more 
Today,  a  sma^Tercentage 
of  your ^mal  hardware 
inves^ent  is  bein^fffilt 
g  channela^embly 
are 

still  leaning  to  use  this 
ney^model.  The  process 
take  some  time,  but 
benefits  promised  by 
el  assembly  will  be 
orth  the  wait. 

More  than  memory 

VisionTek — memory  and 
peripherals  that  help  extend 
the  life  of  your  technology 
investments. 


1175  LAKESIDE  DRIVE  GURNEE,  IL  60031 
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Conference  Overview 

Lynda  Rosenthal  and  Joseph  L.  Levy 


Conference  Overview 

Alliances  among  strategic  business  partners,  key  customers  and 
sought-after  employees  are  being  powered  by  information 
technology  and  the  CIO.  This  new  responsibility,  as  well  as  innovative 
approaches  to  these  partnerships,  will  be  examined  at  the  latest 

CIO  Perspectives SM  conference.  The  Powerful  IT  Organization:  Forging 
Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships,  April  26-29, 1998  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress,  Orlando,  Fla. 
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The  Partnership  Pathway 

Applying  IT  to  business  partnerships 

Agenda 

Detailed  information  about 
general  sessions,  business  briefings, 
scheduled  meals  and  activities 
throughout  the  conference. 


Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our 
Corporate  Hosts,  an  exclusive 
group  of  innovative,  visionary 
companies,  will  display  a  wide  range 
of  solutions  that  address  strategic 
and  operational  IT  issues. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a 
companion  get-acquainted  breakfast, 
stretch  and  tone  class,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  The  Compan¬ 
ion  Program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  keynote 
presentation  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online 
enrollment  form  at  www.cio.com 
or  complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720.  You  may  also  call 
us  toll-free  at  800  366-0246. 


Explore  how  IT  executives  can  leverage  their  roles  to  create  leadership 
initiatives  that  drive  strategic  alliances,  strengthen  customer  relation¬ 
ships,  expand  and  challenge  business  expectations  and  attract  and 
retain  the  highest  level  of  professional  staff. 

Keynote  presenter  T om  Peters,  president.  The  Tom  Peters  Group,  and 
author,  The  Circle  of  Innovation,  will  examine  innovative  business 
strategies  and  how  CIOs  manage  them.  Other  featured  presenters 
include  Ralph  J.  Szygenda,  vice  president  and  CIO,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Bran  Ferren,  executive  vice  president,  creative  technology, 
Disney  Imagineering,  Peter  DeLisi,  founder  and  president.  Organizational 
Synergies  and  Hal  J.  Upbin,  president,  Kellivood  Company.  Our  confer¬ 
ence  moderator  will  once  again  be  Jim  Wetherbe,  director,  MIS 
Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Federal  Express  Professor  of 
Excellence,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research,  University  of  Memphis. 

Please  read  the  agenda  on  the  following  pages  and  see  the  other  experts 
you'll  meet  in  Orlando. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720.  Questions?  Call  us  at 
800  366-0246.  If  you  want  to  learn  about  making  your  organization 
more  powerful,  register  now! 

Regards, 

Lynda  Rosenthal 

Senior  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 

PS.  Don't  miss  your  chance  to  win  exciting  and  valuable  products  on 
Wednesday.  You  must  be  present  to  win! 


President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 


The  Partnership  Pathway 

By  Megan  Santosus 

Applying  information  technology  to  support  the  goals  of  the  business  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  on 
any  CIO’s  agenda.  Yep  the  pledge  to  align  IT  with  the  business  has  taken  on  the  familiar  ring  of  a  mantra: 
Many  CIOs  say  it  with  conviction,  but  they  don’t  know  what  it  means  or  how  to  accomplish  it. 


Think  of  business/IT  alignment  as  a  destination,  and 
CIOs  as  the  pilots  who  need  to  consult  a  road  map  to 
get  there.  Simply  implementing  technology  —  no 
matter  how  cutting  edge  —  is  no  longer  sufficient, 
because  sooner  or  later  every  business  on  the  block  can 
buy  the  same  off-the-shelf 
software  or  link  up  to  the  same 
high-speed  network.  Successful 
alignment  efforts  begin  and  end 
with  strong  partnerships, 
between  not  only  IS  and  the 
business,  but  encompassing 
customers  and  suppliers  as  well. 

In  organizations  where  informa¬ 
tion  technology  is  a  critical 
component  to  ongoing  opera¬ 
tions  and  strategic  initiatives, 

CIOs  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of 
effective  partnerships. 

Consider  the  case  of  Ralph 
Szygenda,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  General  Motors  Corp.  At 
GM  since  June  1996,  Szygenda  is 
spearheading  an  effort  to  build  an  IS  group  that  can 
standardize  processes  and  systems  across  business 
units,  slash  costs  by  millions  of  dollars,  collect  and 
distribute  customer  information  and  shave  months  off 
production  cycles.  These  are  certainly  difficult  goals 
when  GM's  size  is  also  considered:  more  than  600,000 
employees,  nearly  $165  billion  in  revenues  and  an  IT 
budget  of  about  $4.5  billion. 


If  anyone  needs  a  talent  for  building  partnerships,  it's 
Szygenda.  He  spent  much  of  his  first  months  on  the 
job  hiring  business  unit  and  regional  CIOs  who  help 
spread  the  word  and  implement  the  mission  at  GM's 
seven  business  units. 

At  every  level  of  GM,  IT  is  seen 
as  a  way  to  help  the  world's 
largest  company  stay  nimble 
and  flexible  —  strategic 
necessities  in  the  cutthroat 
automotive  industry. 
Szygenda's  role  is  high-profile 
and  requires  adept  leadership 
skills  and  a  keen  understanding 
of  how  technology  can  support 
business  imperatives. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  his 
challenge,  Szygenda  may 
have  one  thing  easier  than 
his  counterparts:  Reporting 
to  GM's  vice  chairman,  he 
regularly  commands  an 
audience  at  the  highest 
levels.  Other  CIOs  may  have  to  work  hard  just  to 
be  heard  by  executive  management.  As  a  result, 
learning  to  communicate  effectively  is  one  of  the 
top  prerequisites  CIOs  need  if  they  want  to  form 
productive  partnerships. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  director  of  the  MIS  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  feels  that  CIOs  have  not 
placed  as  much  emphasis  on  communication  skills  as 
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Eighty  percent  of 

problems  in  relationships  are 

99 

due  to  misunderstandings. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


t  Self-described  gadfly 
Tom  Peters  has 
recently  written  The 
Circle  of  Innovation,  the 
latest  addition  to  his 
line  of  management 
books  that  include  In  Search  of 
Excellence,  Thriving  on  Chaos  and 
Liberation  Management.  As  the  title 
suggests,  Peters  is  interested  in 
exploring  the  ins  and  outs  of 
innovation  and  how  organizations 
instill  a  culture  that  excels  at 
innovation.  Below  are  some  of 
the  tenets  Peters  ascribes  to 
innovative  organizations: 

•  Innovative  organizations  seek 
to  create  new  markets,  often 
through  acquiring  smaller 
players.  The  current  merger 
mania  —  when  the  goal  is 
simply  to  buy  marketshare  — 
can  often  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive  to  innovation  efforts. 

•  Sometimes  forgetting  is  better 
than  learning.  Innovative 
companies  don’t  have  a 
“not  invented  here”  culture. 

By  “forgetting”  organizational 
legacies,  companies  can  free 
up  people  to  think  about 
completely  news  ways  of 
doing  business. 

•  Organizations  need  to 
borrow  a  metaphor  from 
sports  teams  and  Hollywood 
producers.  Peters  calls  such 
organizations  that  create 
customer-focused  teams 
“talent-based  enterprises.” 

Peters  will  tell  you  how  to 
encourage  innovation  in  your 
organization. 


they  should.  "Eighty  percent  of 
problems  in  relationships  are  due 
to  misunderstandings,"  Wetherbe 
asserts.  "If  CIOs  did  a  better  job 
of  understanding  their  peers  and 
explaining  where  IT  fits  in,  a 
majority  of  their  problems  would 
go  away." 

In  general,  CIOs  need  to  better 
explain  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  within  their  organizations  and 
how  technology  will  help  them 
accomplish  their  objectives  and 
those  of  the  organization.  "CIOs 
really  have  to  change  their 
attitude,"  Wetherbe  says. 
"Creating  win /win  situations 
requires  good  listening  and 
presentation  skills." 

According  to  Pete  DeLisi, 
president  of  Organizational 
Synergies,  a  consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  strategy  develop¬ 
ment,  CIOs  need  to  market 
themselves  and  demonstrate  the 
value  of  IT  in  order  to  build 
strong  relationships.  Once  those 
relationships  are  established, 

CIOs  will  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  become 
organizational  leaders.  In 
particular,  DeLisi  views  knowl¬ 
edge  management  and  strategic 
planning  as  prime  areas  where 
CIOs  can  take  leadership 
positions,  since  these  are 
natural  components  of  running 
an  IT  shop. 

Before  CIOs  can  seize  such  an 
opportunity,  they  have  to  do 
some  basic  groundwork.  DeLisi 


states  that  CIOs  spend  too  little 
time  with  internal  clients,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  communicate 
effectively.  "CIOs  should  spend 
20  percent  of  their  time  with 
internal  clients,  and  most  don't," 
he  says.  And  of  those  CIOs  who 
do  spend  that  kind  of  time  face- 
to-face  with  clients,  it's  often 
when  there's  a  crisis  and  they're 
simply  putting  out  fires. 

DeLisi  maintains  that  such 
reactive  relationships  can't  be 
the  foundation  of  productive 
partnerships.  When  CIOs  are 
reacting  to  problems,  there's  little 
time  to  spend  sitting  down  with 
clients  and  listening  to  their 
needs  or  observing  how  they 
work.  "Just  spending  time  with 
clients  to  see  what's  going  on 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  how 
CIOs  work,"  he  says.  Contrary  to 
being  unproductive,  time  spent 
with  clients  can  lead  to  positive, 
serendipitous  discoveries  that 
could  never  happen  if  CIOs 
remain  behind  their  desks. 

When  solid  relationships  are 
established,  only  then  can  CIOs 
set  out  on  the  road  to  reaching 
IT/business  alignment.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  businesses  are  no  longer 
preoccupied  with  using  IT  to  cut 
costs  or  become  more  efficient. 
According  to  management  expert 
Tom  Peters,  what's  essential  for 
businesses  these  days  is  innova¬ 
tion  and  customer-focused 
operations. 


His  latest  book.  The  Circle  of 
Innovation,  he  highlights  the 
characteristics  of  successful 
companies  and  what  makes 
them  innovative.  Peters  contends 
that  customer  self-service 
(i.e.,  Federal  Express),  and 
adding  value  through  talented 
project  teams  (much  like  how 
Hollywood  makes  movies),  are 
the  hallmarks  of  innovative 
and  strong  companies.  While 
information  technology  — 
and  CIOs  by  association  — 
are  important  elements  in  the 
innovation  equation,  Peters 
places  a  huge  emphasis  on 
creating  the  right  culture 
where  innovation  can  thrive. 

(See  sidebar.) 

Birute  Regine  and  Roger  Lewin' 

are  also  concerned  with  the 
cultural  side  of  business. 
Specifically,  Regine,  who  is  a 
developmental  psychologist,  and 
Lewin,  who  is  an  associate  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard 
University,  are  interested  in 
applying  the  laws  of  complexity 
theory  to  businesses  and  how 
management  decisions  are  made. 

Although  relatively  new  to 
management,  complexity  theory 
is  a  staple  among  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of 
figuring  out  the  underlying 
relationships  and  rules  that 
occur  in  large,  seemingly  chaotic 


systems.  An  understanding  of 
such  relationships  and  rules  often 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  basic 
patterns  that  can  be  used  to 
predict  behavior  and  events. 

Regine  and  Lewin  are  examining 
how  complexity  theory  relates  to 
relationships  —  both  within  and 


Learning  to  communicate 
effectively  is  one  of  the  top 
prerequisites  CIOs  need.** 


among  organizations.  "What  are 
the  relationships  among  people 
and  what  kind  of  simple  rules 
within  an  organization  do  people 
follow?"  Regine  asks  rhetorically. 
If  innovation  is  prized  in  an 
organization,  for  example,  but 
failure  is  not  tolerated,  then 
"rules"  dictate  that  few  people 
will  go  the  extra  mile  toward 
achieving  innovative  break¬ 
throughs. 

Regine  and  Lewin  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  book  that  will  explore, 
from  the  CEO  on  down,  what 


it's  like  to  be  in  an  organization. 
"We  want  to  help  lead  people  to 
an  awareness  of  organizational 
rules,  so  that  creativity  among 
employees  is  enhanced," 

Regine  states. 

In  addition  to  creativity,  Regine 
asserts  that  employees  need  to 
share  a  sense  of  contributing  to 
the  success  of  their  organizations 
by  feeling  as  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  affect  the  bottom 
line.  "We're  moving  away  from  a 
command-and-control  paradigm 
to  one  that  emphasizes  care-and- 
connection,"  she  asserts.  More 
than  most  executives,  CIOs  have 
an  understanding  of  what  makes 
a  complex  system  tick,  and 
therein  lies  their  opportunity  to 
lead  their  organizations  into  the 
next  millennium. 


CIO 


Megan  Santosus  is  Features  Editor, 
Web  &  Print  at  C/0  magazine.  She  can 
be  reached  at  santosus@cio.com. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and 
Business  Partnerships 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


MONDAY,  APRIL  27 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8:15  a.m.  -  8:20  a.m. 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group 
Publisher 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

8:20  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Partnering  Through 
Communication 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 

Federal  Express  Professor 
of  Excellence 
Director 

Center  for  Cycle  Time 
Research 

University  of  Memphis 

Stanford  University's  survey  of  their 
most  successful  MBAs  asked  them  to 
reflect  on  the  single  most  important 
skill  resulting  in  their  success. 
Communication  skills  was  the 
answer.  It  turns  out  that  80%  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  our  personal 
and  professional  relationships  are 


due  to  misunderstandings.  Eliminate 
those,  and  80%  of  the  problems  go 
away.  This  session  will  draw  from 
Dr.  Wetherbe's  thought-provoking 
book  So,  What's  Your  Point?  to 
provide  practical,  straight-forward 
suggestions  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

9:30  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Imagine:  The  Collaboration  of 
Technology  and  Creativity 

Bran  Ferren 

Executive  Vice  President 
Creative  Technology 

Disney  Imagineering 

Bran  Ferren  sits  on  the  cusp  between 
the  worlds  of  technology,  creativity 
and  entertainment.  In  Ferren' s  view, 
the  changes  in  the  world  economy 
and  this  new  technological  society  are 
all  part  of  a  larger  story.  As  the 
Internet  evolves,  so  does  our  ability 
to  tell  stories  and  to  have  real  impact 
on  our  world.  Embracing  the  creative 
mind  gives  people  the  opportunity  to 
invent  their  own  jobs  and  evolve 
their  own  futures.  This  session  will 
explore  the  implications  of  creativity 
and  information  technology.  Ferren 
will  share  how  he  has  brought  some 
of  the  greatest  technological  minds  of 
our  time  to  collaborate  with  him  at 
Disney  Imagineering  and  how  he 
captures  and  attracts  imaginations. 


10:30  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.  -  noon 

Winning  Strategies  for  IS  Staffing: 
How  to  Attract,  Develop  and  Hold 
onto  the  Right  People 

Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief 

CIO  magazine 

Rick  Swanborg 

President 

ICEX 

With  the  current  ongoing 
staffing  crisis,  it's  more 
important  than  ever  that  CIOs  know 
they  are  investing  their  recruiting  and 
training  dollars  in  the  right  people 
and  skill  sets.  This  session  will 
present  the  results  of  a  new  survey 
conducted  by  CIO  Communications 
and  ICEX  as  part  of  our  Best  Practice 
series.  We'll  explore  changing 
organizational  models  and  the 
different  types  of  skill  sets  needed  in 
the  new  environment.  You  will  learn 
how  to  conduct  a  gap  analysis  on 
current  and  future  positions,  as  well 
as  which  practices  are  most  effective 
for  filling  your  own  skills  gap. 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon 


This  author's  most  recent  book 
will  be  distributed  at  the 
conference. 


2:25  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

The  General  Motors  Story: 
Organizing  to  Achieve 

Ralph  J.  Szygenda 

Vice  President 
CIO 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Alliances  and  partner¬ 
ships  between  IT  and  its  customers 
and  suppliers  are  critical  for  the 
successful  integration  of  IT  and  the 
organization's  business  goals.  Key 
elements  in  fostering  these  needed 
relationships  are  the  architecture  of 
the  organization  and  IT  processes. 
General  Motors  offers  a  case  history 
on  organizational  design  where 
business,  technology  and  customer 
relationship  accountabilities  are 
matrixed.  Together  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  develop  the  internal 
and  external  relationships  necessary 
to  fully  understand  functional 
business  processes  and  goals,  and 
to  assure  alignment  between  IT 
solutions  and  business  objectives. 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:25  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:45  p.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Creating  Security  on  the 
Electronic  Frontier 


Christine  Varney 

Partner 

Director 

Internet  Practice  Group 

Hogan  &  Hartson  LLP 


Formerly,  Commissioner  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


Join  Christine  Varney  for  a  candid 
discussion  of  the  four  components  of 


trust,  why  they  are  important  to  the 
success  of  electronic  commerce  and 
how  the  government  will  partner 
with  business  to  ensure  it.  This 
session  will  explore  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  implementing  standards 
and  regulations  required  to  guarantee 
security  for  electronic  business 
transactions  and  who  should 
determine  them.  Varney  will  share 
insights  from  her  assignment  on 
President  Clinton's  Critical 
Infostructure  Commission  and  her 
appointment  as  Commissioner  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

8:45  a.m.  - 10  a.m. 

The  Intranet  Hits  Hyperdrive 

Moderator 

Lew  McCreary 

Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 


tions  with  unimagined  flexibility, 
usefulness  and  extensibility,  and 
Web-based  programming  techniques 
can  be  applied  to  accomplish 
"neutron  reengineering."  This  panel 
will  explore  the  Intranet's  maturation 
into  a  powerful  transactional  and 
operational  platform. 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:30  a.m.  - 11:15  a.m. 

Business  Briefings 

11:30  a.m.  - 12:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Business  Briefings  —  Repeated 


Panelists 

Ron  Aderhold 

Vice  President 
Internet  and  E-Commerce 
Technologies  and  Strategies 

National  City  Corporation 

Tim  Horgan 

Vice  President 
Technology 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Steve  Telleen 

Area  Director 
Internet  and  Intranet 
Strategies 

Giga  Information  Group 

Sherman  Woo 

Director 

Global  Village  Labs 

U.S.  West 

Predictions  that  the  Web  might  one 
day  become  the  enterprise  operating 
system  are  less  far-fetched  today  than 
ever  before.  At  many  organizations, 
intranets  that  were  originally 
conceived  as  common  repositories  for 
publishing  and  sharing  business 
information  are  quickly  adding  new 
richness  and  value  in  the  form  of 
operational  functionality.  More  and 
more,  intranets  are  tools  for  knowing 
and  doing,  not  just  for  storing.  A  Web 
front  end  can  endow  legacy  applica- 


3:25  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

The  Circle  of  Innovation 

The  Tom  Peters  Group 

The  Circle  of  Innovation 

The  world  of  business  is  in  a 
permanent  state  of  chaos  in  which 
constant  innovation  is  the  only 
survival  strategy  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  organization.  So  argues 
Tom  Peters,  gadfly,  curmudgeon, 
corporate  cheerleader,  capitalist  pig 
and  Ur-guru  (guru  of  gurus)  of 
management.  Peters  will  give  ideas 
and  tools  to  survive  in  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  years  ahead,  showing  how  the 
"winners"  deal  proactively  with 
revolutionary  changes  by  promoting 
the  human  imagination,  fostering 
service  loyalty  and  eliminating 
corporate  dullness  by  leading  with 
passion  and  embracing  organizations 
as  powerful  knowledge  networks. 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Tom  Peters 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 
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To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29 


7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Complexity  in  Business: 

As  if  People  Matter 

Roger  Lewin 

Associate  of  the 
Peabody  Museum 
Harvard  University 
Author 

Complexity,  Life  at  the 
Edge  of  Chaos 


Birute  Regine 

Developmental  Psychologist 

The  new  bottom  line 
of  business  is  relation¬ 
ships  —  within  organizations  and 
between  organizations.  Complexity 
theory  tells  us  that  if  we  paid  as  much 
attention  to  social  processes  — 
building  trusting  relationships, 
attending  to  connections  and  discon¬ 
nections  in  an  organization  —  as  we 
do  statistics,  structures  and  demo¬ 
graphics,  our  organizations  would  be 
more  creative,  effective,  productive 
and  profitable.  For  the  twenty-first 
century,  the  cutting-edge  question  is 
what  business  ecosystem,  what  web 
of  business  relationships,  does  your 
company  operate  in? 


9  a.m.  -  9:4.5  a.m. 

Managing  IT  to  Achieve  Excellence 
in  the  21st  Century 


Hal  Upbin 

President 

Kellwood  Company 

Hal  Upbin  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  creating  Vision 
2000,  a  performance  improvement 
program  that  encompasses  all 
Kellwood  Company  business  units, 
leveraging  the  company's  size  on  the 
"buy  side"  and  reengineering  business 
processes  not  visible  to  the  customer  in 
order  to  perform  better,  faster  and 
more  economically.  This  presentation 
will  detail  the  pressures  that  led  to  the 
development  of  Vision  2000,  its  goals, 
objectives,  scope  and  results  to  date. 
Upbin  will  reveal  how  Kellwood  has 
used  supply  chain  efficiencies  and 
consolidations  to  improve  its 
business  performance,  which 
contributed  to  its  stock  price  more 
than  doubling  in  18  months. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 

Building  Powerful  Partnerships 
with  Data 


9:45  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

CEOs  Look  at  the  ST  Function 

Peter  DeLisi 

Founder  and  President 
Organizational  Synergies 

As  we  scan  the  IT  arena, 
we  see  repeated  evidence 
that  the  IT  organization  does  not 
receive  the  respect  that  it  deserves. 

This  "gap  problem"  —  a  gap  that 
exists  in  most  organizations  between 
the  value  that  the  IT  organization 
provides  and  the  perception  of  that 
value  —  may  be  caused  by  the 
inability  of  senior  IT  executives  to 
both  recognize  the  expectations  that 
CEOs  have  of  them  and  to  perform  at 
that  level.  This  session  will  detail  the 
results  of  a  Santa  Clara  University 
study  and  will  offer  some  practical 
advice  that  IT  executives  can  use 
to  further  their  relationship  with 
their  CEO  and  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.  - 11:45  a.m. 

Leveraging  the  Corporate 
Internet/Intranet 

John  Bullivant 

§  .  .1  Vice  President 

Internet  and  Intranet  Services 
Lehman  Brothers 

Financial  institutions  are 
often  at  the  forefront  of  incorporating 
innovative  technology  into  their 
information  management  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  With  the  advent  of  the  World 
Wide  Web,  the  accessibility  of  business 
critical  information  —  to  customers, 
partners  and  employees  —  has 
leveraged  corporate  relationships 
and  optimized  communication.  The 
rigorous  processes  financial  institu¬ 
tions  have  in  place  to  audit  and 
control  the  flow  of  this  information  are 
complicated  by  the  Web.  This  session 
will  explore  the  powerful  business 
opportunities  created  by  the  corporate 
Internet/ intranet  and  information 
management  issues  inherent  in  this 
technology. 

11:45  a.m. 

Prize  Drawings 

Noon 

Closing  Remarks 
Jim  Wetherbe 


Andy  Griebel 

Director  of  Channel /Market 
Development 
Acxiom  Corporation 

Companies  today  are 
focused  on  1:1  marketing  tactics  that 
allow  them  to  cement  customer 
relationships.  Concepts  such  as  the 
thin  data  warehouse,  real-time  access 
to  external  demographic  and  psycho¬ 
graphic  data,  and  common  customer 
keys  have  become  a  reality.  The  CIO  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  deliver  these 
newest  capabilities  to  your  end  users, 
including  forging  partnerships  with 
marketing  and  other  business  groups 
to  deliver  timely  and  appropriate  data 
to  facilitate  strategic  and  tactical 
decision  making.  We  will  explore 
ways  to  enhance  your  picture  of  the 
marketplace,  re-connect  with  missing 
customers  and  other  opportunities  to 
build  partnerships  that  deliver 
business  impact. 


Maynard  Webb 

Vice  President  and  CIO 
Bay  Networks,  Inc. 

Recently  named  one  of 
the  "Ten  Most  Innovative 
CIOs"  by  Integration  Management 
Magazine,  Maynard  Webb  will  discuss 
the  foundational  elements  necessary  to 
drive  effective  e-commerce  and  supply 
chain  initiatives.  He  will  examine  the 
Adaptive  Networking  elements  that 
empower  these  new  IP  optimized 
solutions,  and  highlight  certain  novel 
best  practices  in  the  area  of  program 
and  vendor  management  that  enabled 
his  team  to  complete  a  comprehensive 
global  SAP  roll-out  in  a  whirlwind 
9-month  period. 


Virtual  Corporation... 
Tangible  Benefits 


A  Business  Briefing  Will  Also  be 
Presented  By: 


Calvin  Guidry 

Vice  President 
Performance  Optimization 
and  Recovery 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 


IT:  Facilitating  the  Growth  of 
People  and  Business  Partnerships 

James  Ryan 

Vice  President 

■  Information  Management 

Data  General  Corporation 

The  business  world  is  moving  rapidly 
to  an  all-electronic  mode  of  operation 
in  which  companies  often  compete  in 
one  area  and  partner  in  others.  IT  is 
clearly  the  driving  force  in  deploying 
systems  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
people  and  business  partnerships  in 
this  new  environment.  Using  Data 
General  as  a  case  study,  this  presenta¬ 
tion  will  provide  a  framework  and  __ 
implementation  pointers  for 
deploying  the  necessary  components 
to  enable  the  new  world  of  business: 
network  infrastructure,  open  systems 
architecture,  data  warehousing,  EDI, 
Internet  and  intranets  and  electronic 
commerce. 

Making  the  Virtual  Office  a  Reality 

Presented  by  Dell  Computer  Corporation 

Since  mobile  computing  is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  in  the  PC  industry, 
CIOs  are  faced  with  challenging 
decisions  regarding  the  virtual  office 
and  implementation  of  relevant 
technologies.  Organizations  that 
understand  the  relevant  technologies 
of  mobile  computing  are  better 
positioned  to  meet  their  business 
needs  while  leveraging  applicable 
technologies.  We  will  consider 
the  challenges  associated  with 
choosing  technologies  that  provide 
productivity,  longevity  and  stability 
in  a  virtual  office. 


The  CIO  is  the  CEO  of  the 
Future  —  Leveraging  the 
Knowledge  Within 

Phil  Andrews 

Vice  President 
Corporate  Office  of  Strategy 

EDS 

Todd  Carlson 
CIO 
EDS 

The  future  will  require  an 
enormous  ability  to 
master  information  and  knowledge  of 
the  enterprise,  both  as  key  elements 
of  the  infrastructure  and  as  assets. 
CIOs  are  increasingly  involved  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of 
burgeoning  enterprise  knowledge 
management  endeavors.  In  this  two- 
part  session,  we  will  consider  the  role 
of  the  CIO  as  the  CEO  of  the  future, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the 
CIO's  role  in  knowledge  management 
initiatives. 

A  Better  Way  to  Align  Business 
and  IT  Goals 

Charles  L.  Gold 

Research  Fellow 

Center  for  Technology  Enablement 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

Peter  Greis 

Senior  Manager 

Center  for  Technology  Enablement 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

Current  IT  research  reveals  that 
companies  with  aligned  business/IT 
goals  show  improved  performance 
over  those  companies  that  do  not. 
Even  though  shared  business/IT 
perspectives  are  critical  in  this  age  of 
alliances  among  business  partners, 
alignment  is  elusive  without  a 
defined  path  and  common  starting 
point.  This  session  will  review 
proven  techniques  for  promoting  a 
deeper  understanding  of  how 
business  activities  drive  IT  needs. 
You'll  be  introduced  to  a  model  —  the 
IT  Process  Landscape  —  that  will 
help  your  management  team  align  its 
IT  efforts  with  its  business  objectives, 
and  support  more  effective  strategic 
planning  and  budgeting. 


Using  Information  T echnology  to 
Eliminate  the  Boundaries  of  Time 
and  Distance 

■ppiiH  William  Hewitt 

■Ha-  Vice  President 

■pljji  Worldwide  Marketing 

Sgfr  ;:■«  Hyperion  Software 

Elyperion's  client,  Young 
&  Rubicam's  mission  is  simply  stated 
—  to  be  their  clients'  most  valued 
business  partner  for  building  brand 
recognition.  When  you  are  serving  a 
multi-national  customer  base  from 
over  350  offices  around  the  globe,  this 
is  not  a  simple  feat.  The  agency's 
technology  infrastructure  enables  it 
to  communicate,  collaborate  and 
coordinate  its  international  opera¬ 
tions  despite  unique  local  require¬ 
ments  and  dissimilar  financial 
systems.  This  case  study  explores 
how  Y&R  achieved  productive, 
profitable  local  operations  while 
gathering  information  from  many 
dissimilar  systems  to  get  a  global 
view  of  its  business,  thereby  allowing 
it  to  make  more  informed  decisions 
and  react  quickly  to  change.  We  will 
also  consider  how  Y&R  forges 
partnerships  with  its  clients  who 
depend  on  the  agency's  ability  to 
understand  both  regional  and 
international  views  of  their  programs. 

Real  Time  Intrusion  Detection 

Alan  Fideli 

Manager 

Internet  Emergency 
Response  Service 

IBM  Corporation 

Greater  need  for  confidence  in  the 
security  protection  for  corporations 
and  for  the  customers  they  serve  has 
increased.  Companies  must  be  able  to 
intercept  intruders  in  real  time,  and 
use  that  information  to  become  better 
informed  about  the  real  threat  in 
using  Internet  commerce.  This 
presentation  provides  management 
insight  on  the  state  of  the  art  with 
Real  Time  Intrusion  Detection,  and 
highlights  issues  and  opportunities  to 
use  this  technology  to  permit  greater 
confidence  with  Internet  connectivity. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.coml conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


There  Is  No  New  Money  on  the 
Internet  —  But  Opportunity 
Abounds! 


Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 

Director 

Worldwide  Internet  Research 

IDC 


The  chief  opportunity  of 
the  Internet  is  to  capture  cost  savings 
or  additional  market  share  from 
existing  investments  and  purchases 
that  can  be  traced  to  traditional,  non- 
Internet  channels.  The  steady  growth 
in  numbers  of  Internet  access  devices 
and  users  will  cause  spending  to 
increase  from  $3  billion  worldwide  to 
more  than  $220  billion  in  2001.  In 
response,  companies  are  investing  in 
intranet  extensions  of  their  corporate 
infrastructures  to  increase  employee 
productivity,  adding  extranets  for 
suppliers  and  distributor  relation¬ 
ships  and  building  up  their  Internets 
to  project  their  presence  into  the 
customer  marketplace.  Strategic 
alliances  are  also  tested  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  support  this  revolutionary 
change  in  business  development.  This 
session  will  explore  the  ways  these 
investments  and  partnerships  can 
work  together. 


Business  Agility:  The  Key  to 
Valued  Partnerships 

f  Claude  Wimberly 

Enterprise  Marketing 

Intel  Corporation 

Forging  successful 
relationships  that  cross  company 
lines  depends  on  your  ability  to 
deliver  value.  A  flexible,  adaptable 
computing  infrastructure  empowers 
you  to  meet  your  customer's 
dynamic  demands.  High-perfor¬ 
mance,  low-cost  processing  power, 
combined  with  the  broadest  range  of 
tuned  and  optimized  applications, 
offer  IT  organizations  a  new  entry- 
point  for  solving  business  critical 
computing  problems.  This  session 
will  consider  how  a  leading  company 
has  increased  its  business  agility  by 
adopting  industry  standards-based 
computing  technologies,  and  examine 


how  to  incorporate  lean  clients, 
network  PCs,  workgroup  servers  and 
business  critical  systems  to  build  an 
agile  IT  environment,  thus  enabling 
stronger  partnerships. 

Double  Your  IT  Capacity  Without 
Increasing  Your  Budget 

Rick  Pleczko 

Senior  Vice  President 
Product  Management  and 
Business  Development 

LBMS,  Inc. 

Companies  that  pay  attention  to 
process  and  project  fundamentals 
experience  productivity  gains  of 
100%  or  more  versus  the  average 
performer.  Improving  the  ability  to 
deliver  projects  consistently  on-time 
and  in-budget  is  the  most  important 
effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  The  key  to 
better  project  delivery  is  leveraging 
standardized  and  reusable  best- 
practice  processes.  This  session  will 
explore  the  strategies,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  payback  of  best-practice 
project  management  for  break¬ 
through  business  impact. 

Technology  as  a  Competitive 
Advantage 

Kevin  Oye 

AMCS  Director 
Strategy  and  Development 

Lucent  Technologies 

The  delivery  of  information  in  a 
timely  manner  is  one  way  the  current 
IT  professional  of  today  is  crucially 
involved.  However,  the  IT  profes¬ 
sional  in  the  21st  century  will 
increasingly  seek  new  ways  of  doing 
business  and  using  new  technologies 
that  allow  companies  to  continually 
lower  operating  costs,  enable  new 
applications  and  provide  better 
customer  service.  This  session  will 
discuss  new  technologies  (including 
those  blending  voice,  video  and  data) 
and  highlight  customer  scenarios 
where  forward-thinking  companies 
have  expanded  and  enhanced  their 
competitive  advantages  and  deliv¬ 
ered  creative  ways  of  doing  business. 


IT  Strategies  to  Gain  the 
Competitive  Advantage: 

Harness  the  T rue  Power  of 
Corporate  Inter/Intra/Extranets 

David  Rowley 

Vice  President 
Business  Development 
MKS  • 

If  the  Web  is  effectively 
exploited  as  an  information  tool, 
corporations  can  leverage  billions  of 
dollars  already  invested  in  existing 
data  by  empowering  employees, 
suppliers  and  customers  to  actively 
collaborate  on  day-to-day  business 
operations.  Reconciling  the  needs  of 
the  technical  and  non-technical 
contributor  for  freedom  to  publish 
and  the  flexibility  to  use  the  tools  of 
choice,  along  with  the  corporation's 
need  for  automation  and  process 
control  remains  the  challenge  for 
CIOs.  Learn  how  corporations  such 
as  Chrysler,  Nations  Bank  and 
America  Online  are  maximizing  their 
contributors'  potential  using  MKS 
Web  Integrity  to  achieve  their 
business  goals. 

New  Dimensions  in  the 
Data  Center 

Bob  Witt 

Vice  President 
Information  Services 
CIO 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

We  will  explore  paths  to  a  data  center 
infrastructure  that  supports  widely 
differing  application  workloads, 
radically  variable  user  profiles  and 
rapidly  changing  business  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  also  consider  the 
practical  issues  when  implementing 
tried-and-true  data  center  disciplines 
and  service  level  agreements  within 
an  "open"  data  center  environment. 


nu 
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The  Year  2000:  The  Business  Challenge 
of  the  New  Millennium 

John  Todd 

Vice  President 
Infrastructure  Services 

Sprint  Business 

The  Year  2000  —  we  all 
know  it's  coming,  and  that  passing  into 
the  next  century  is  a  significant  event. 
However,  most  business  professionals 
are  aware  that  the  year  2000  also  means 
that  they  must  make  significant  changes 
to  their  computer  systems  in  order  to 
do  business  in  the  next  century  and 
beyond.  But  what  about  business 
challenges?  For  the  communications 
industry,  the  challenges  are  even  more 
complex  because  the  major  carriers 
handle  millions  of  date-sensitive 
electronic  transactions  every  day.  This 
session  will  discuss  the  programs  Sprint 
has  implemented  to  address  the  issues 
associated  with  the  Year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  and  the  impacts  it  may  have  on 
Sprint,  as  well  as  its  business  customers. 

A  Business  Briefing  Will  Also  be 
Presented  By: 

Michael  J.  Walsh 

Director  of  Marketing 

Sun  Microsystems  of  Canada 

Walsh  will  explore  the 
new  opportunities  available 
for  all  organizations  to  use  the  new 
dynamics  of  the  network  to  create  a 
sustainable  advantage.  He  will  also 
examine  why  the  CIO  and  his/her 
organization  are  at  the  center  of  this 
economy.  Topics  will  include:  the 
value  proposition  of  IT  in  the  net¬ 
worked  enterprise;  five  of  the  biggest 
trends;  the  increasing  role  of  the 
network;  Java  as  executable  content; 
and  innovation  and  the  new 
infostructure. 

Business  Briefings  will  also  be 
offered  by: 

Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 

Compuware  Corporation 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Informix  Software,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

StorageTek 

VideoServer,  Inc. 


Companion  Program  Agenda 


Sunday ,  April  26 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and 
Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Monday,  April  27 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Stretch  and  Tone  Class 

9:30  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Companion  Breakfast 

Noon  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and 
City  of  Orlando  Tour 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Reception 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 


Tuesday,  April  28 

7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon  with  conference 
participants 

3:15  p.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:30  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Keynote  session  with 
Tom  Peters 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with 
Tom  Peters 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitality/Networking 

Wednesday,  April  29 

7:15  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast  with  conference 
participants 

10:45  a.m.  - 11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 
Orlando,  Florida 


Don  t  Miss... 
Your  chance  to  win! 


On  Wednesday  at  1 1:45  a.m.,  you 
have  a  chance  to  win  exciting 
and  valuable  products.  The  catch ? 
You  must  be  present 


The  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  Hyatt 
Grand  Cypress  features 
lush  gardens,  exotic  birds 
and  tropical  plants  combined 
with  the  45-hole  Jack  Nicklaus 

signature  golf  course,  a  large  white  sand  beach  on  a  2 1 -acre 
lake,  professional  tennis  facilities  and  a  complete  health  club. 
The  Hyatt  is  adjacent  to  Walt  Disney  World,  20  minutes  from 
downtown  Orlando  and  Orlando  International  Airport  and  is 
convenient  to  a  variety  of  area  attractions. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 


AgCIOM 

Acxiom  can  help  you  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  your 
operational  systems  and  make  it 
part  of  an  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  accessible  warehouse  of 
customer  information.  Acxiom's 
expertise  in  data  integration  assists 
you  in  cleansing  and  organizing 
your  data  as  well  as  integrating 
external  data  to  transform  it  into 
customer  knowledge  and  drive 
powerful  decision  support  applica¬ 
tions.  With  expertise  in  industries 
such  as  retail,  banking/ finance, 
insurance,  publishing,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  utilities,  Acxiom  helps 
CIOs  deliver  timely  and  appropriate 
information  to  end  users  throughout 
the  enterprise. 


Bay  Networks 

Bay  Networks,  Inc.  (NYSE:  BAY)  is 
a  leader  in  the  worldwide  network¬ 
ing  market,  providing  a  complete 
line  of  products  that  serve  corporate 
enterprises,  service  providers  and 
telecommunications  carriers.  The 
company  offers  frame  and  ATM 
switches,  routers,  shared  media, 
remote  and  Internet  access  solu¬ 
tions,  IP  services  and  network 
management  applications,  all 
integrated  by  Bay  Networks' 
Adaptive  Networking  strategy. 

With  headquarters  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  Bay  Networks  markets  its 
products  and  services  around  the 
world,  providing  7x24  support 
coverage.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  visit  the  company's  World  Wide 
Web  site  at  www.baynetworks.com  or 
call  800  8-BAYNET. 


IK 

SOFTWARE 

BMC  Software,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 
BMCS)  is  a  global  leader  in  the 
development  of  more  than  160 
computer  software  solutions  that 
improve  the  management  of 
business-critical  applications  and 
data,  as  well  as  optimize  the 
performance  of  that  critical  data  in 
complex  computing  environments. 
BMC  Software  is  the  world's  12th 
largest  independent  software 
vendor  and  a  Forbes  500  company, 
with  annual  revenues  exceeding 
$560  million  in  fiscal  1997.  The 
company  is  headquartered  in 
Houston,  Texas  with  offices, 
distributors  and  agents  in 
50  markets  worldwide.  For  more 
information  on  BMC  Software, 
visit  www.bmc.com  or  call 
800  841-2031  or  713  918-8800. 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution'" 


Cabletron  Systems  is  a  leading 
developer,  manufacturer  and 
marketer  of  standards-based  FAN, 
WAN  and  ATM  networking 
solutions.  Through  its  advanced 
switching  and  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  products  —  coupled  with 
strategic  industry  partnerships  — 
Cabletron  provides  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  seamlessly  support  converg¬ 
ing  voice,  video  and  data  resources 
from  one  integrated  platform.  All  of 
the  company's  solutions  share  a 
common  goal  of  reducing  operating 
costs,  simplifying  administration 
and  improving  productivity 
from  top  to  bottom.  Cabletron's 
award-winning  solutions  include 
industry-leading  SmartSwitches  and 
SPECTRUM  enterprise  manager. 


COMPUWARE, 

Compuware  is  the  world's  leading 
provider  of  software  and  services 
supporting  the  complete  application 
lifecycle.  We  believe  that  the 
application  reflects  our  customers' 
"intellectual  property"  and  is  the 
core  of  their  IT  infrastructures. 
Compuware  supports  application 
development  (UNIFACE),  testing 
and  implementation  (File- AID, 
XPEDITER,  Abend- AID,  QACenter), 
and  systems  management 
(EcoTOOFS).  With  over  4,300 
professional  services  staff,  we 
offer  a  wide  range  of  consulting 
services,  from  large-scale  systems 
and  project  management  to  Year 
2000  migrations  to  Internet/ intranet 
development. 

iw  Data  General 

Data  General  ( www.dg.com )  has 
long  been  a  company  known  for 
technology  leadership  and  innova¬ 
tion.  We  specialize  in  servers, 
storage  products  and  services  for 
information  systems  users  world¬ 
wide.  Our  strength  lies  in  leveraging 
the  latest  commodity  technologies  to 
build  scalable,  high-availability 
systems.  Our  product  lines  include 
Intel  architecture-based  AViiON 
servers  with  up  to  32  processors, 
fault-tolerant  CFARiiON  disk 
arrays,  and  Internet  appliances  from 
our  THiiN  Fine  group. 


oeu 


Ranked  in  the  top  200  of  Fortune 
500  companies,  Del!  Computer 
Corporation  is  the  world's  leading 
direct  marketer  of  computer 
systems,  based  on  revenues  of  $11 
billion  for  the  past  four  quarters. 
Dell  designs  and  customizes 
products  and  services  to  end-user 
requirements,  and  offers  an 
extensive  selection  of  peripherals 
and  software.  With  headquarters  in 
Austin,  Texas  and  offices  in  28 
countries  outside  the  United  States, 
Dell  products  are  available  in  more 
than  140  countries  and  territories. 
Dell  employs  approximately  11,000 
people  worldwide.  Information 
on  Dell  and  its  products  can  be 
obtained  by  accessing  the  Dell 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
www.dell.com  or  by  dialing  its 
toll-free  number  1 -800-Buy-Dell. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  information 
and  technical  expertise  to  enhance 
our  clients'  business  performance. 
We  leverage  the  full  potential  of 
information  and  technology  through 
a  portfolio  of  offerings  that  create 
significant  value  for  our  clients 
worldwide.  EDS  applies  a  range  of 
ideas  and  technologies  to  help 
clients  succeed  in  the  energy; 
communications;  manufacturing; 
distribution  and  retail;  finance  and 
insurance;  travel,  transportation  and 
logistics;  health  care;  and  govern¬ 
ment  services  industries.  For  more 
information  about  EDS,  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.eds.com. 


=!l  Ernst  &  Young  up 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading 
professional  services  firm,  today 
operates  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  influential  management 
consulting  practices.  Our  business 
improvement  specialists  create  and 
implement  solutions  for  clients  that 
help  them  to  improve  operational 
efficiencies,  grow  their  companies 
and  use  capital  effectively.  Ernst  & 
Young  consultants  work  with 
leading  companies  all  over  the 
world  on  large-scale  business 
improvement,  organizational 
change  and  information  technology 
initiatives.  Our  industry-leading 
methods  and  tools  provide  clients 
with  measurable  and  rapidly- 
realized  business  value. 


Hyp  eriorL 
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Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP) 
is  a  leading  global  provider  of 
computing,  Internet  and  intranet 
solutions,  services,  communications 
products  and  measurement 
solutions.  It  is  the  second-largest 
computer  supplier  in  the  world, 
with  computer-related  revenue  in 
excess  of  $35.4  billion  in  its  1997 
fiscal  year.  HP  has  121,900  employ¬ 
ees  and  had  revenue  of  $42.9  billion 
in  its  1997  fiscal  year.  HP  is 
extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the  Internet 
and  intranet  marketplace.  HP,  which 
operates  the  largest  intranet  in  the 
world,  will  continue  to  expand  its 
Internet  expertise  by  providing 
Internet-ready  products  and  services 
for  business  solutions  targeted  from 
small  office /home  office  to  the 
enterprise.  HP  continues  to  set 
industry  standards  for  secure 
Internet  servers  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  "trusted  advisor"  customers 
rely  on  to  build  their  own  intra/ 
Internet  solutions  for  their 
competitive  advantage. 


Hyperion  Software  Corporation 

(NASDAQ:  HYSW)  provides 
software  solutions  for  better 
business  understanding  and 
improved  financial  performance. 
Hyperion's  Internet-enabled 
applications  support  and  enhance 
enterprise- wide  processes  including 
planning,  budgeting,  forecasting, 
consolidation  and  business  analysis. 
With  $223  million  in  sales  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1997,  the 
company's  solutions  are  in  use  by 
more  than  3,300  organizations 
worldwide.  Hyperion's  customer 
base  includes  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  Fortune  500  and  40  percent  of 
Financial  Times'  European  Top  100. 
The  company  is  ranked  first 
worldwide  in  budgeting  software 
revenue  by  International  Data 
Corporation  and  first  in  financial 
OLAP  applications  by  the  OLAP 
Report.  The  company  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  has 
more  than  1,200  employees  world¬ 
wide.  Additional  information  is 
available  online  at  www.hyperion.com, 
or  at  800  286-8000. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.coml conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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With  more  than  300  successful 
customer  recoveries  worldwide,  you 
can  count  on  IBM  to  develop  and 
implement  recovery  solutions  that 
protect  your  business  from  un¬ 
planned  events  that  threaten  the 
continuity  of  your  operations.  IBM 
provides  a  comprehensive  portfolio 
of  total  business  protection  services 
for  large,  midrange  and  distributed 
systems,  as  well  as  multi-tiered 
client  server  environments.  These 
services  include  integrated  risk 
management,  disaster  avoidance, 
consultation  services,  hot  site 
facilities,  voice  recovery,  Internet 
security  and  recovery  services,  Year 
2000  testing  services  and  a  full  range 
of  continuity  management  and  crisis 
response  services.  IBM  Global 
Services  offers  unparalleled  global 
capabilities  in  163  countries  with  113 
recovery  facilities  in  operation 
around  the  world. 


*IDC 

International  Data  Corporation 

(IDC)  is  the  leader  in  delivering 
reliable  and  insightful  IT  data, 
analysis  and  opinions.  Founded  in 
1964,  this  worldwide  organization 
employs  more  than  300  industry 
analysts  who  cover  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  technology  and  manage¬ 
ment  areas.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
technology  market,  IS  professionals 
rely  on  IDC  for  clarification, 
validation  and  practical  guidance 
in  their  tactical  and  strategic  IT 
decision  making.  IDC's  worldwide 
coverage  and  rigorous  primary 
research  combine  for  a  powerful 
resource,  providing  comprehensive 
IT  authoritative  intelligence  on  such 
areas  as  architectures,  suppliers, 
technologies,  products,  services, 
staffing  and  processes. 


U  INFORMIX 

Informix  Software,  Inc.  is  the 

leading  supplier  of  high  perfor¬ 
mance,  parallel  processing  database 
technology  for  open  systems. 
Informix  products  also  include 
application  development  tools  for 
creating  client/ server  production 
applications,  decision  support 
systems,  and  ad-hoc  query  interfaces, 
and  connectivity  software  that  allows 
information  to  be  shared  transpar¬ 
ently  from  PCs  to  mainframes 
within  the  corporate  computing 
environment.  Informix's  corporate 
headquarters  is  based  in  Menlo 
Park,  CA.  Visit  Informix's  Web  site 
at  www.informix.com  for  more 
information. 


intel. 

Intel  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
and  soon  introduced  the  first 
microprocessor,  changing  forever  the 
way  people  work,  learn  and  commu¬ 
nicate.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
agile  Intel  architecture-based 
solutions  across  their  business  and  IT 
environments:  from  Internet  servers 
to  data  center  systems,  desktops  to 
workstations,  and  laptops  to  network 
PCs.  Intel  supplies  the  computing 
industry  with  chips,  boards,  systems 
and  software  used  as  "building 
blocks"  to  create  advanced  comput¬ 
ing  systems.  Visit  Intel's  Web  site 
at  www.intel.com  for  more 
information. 


SLBMS 

In  many  organizations,  any  given 
project  faces  a  greater  than  80% 
probability  of  being  over-budget, 
late  or  failing  completely.  Improving 
your  ability  to  deliver  projects 
consistently  on-time  and  in-budget 
is  the  most  important  effort  a  CIO 
can  launch.  Better  project  delivery 
positively  impacts  all  of  the  top 
initiatives  an  IT  organization  faces. 
LBMS  provides  industry-leading 
project  and  process  management 
tools  to  give  you  project  control  and 
consistent,  on-time,  in-budget 
project  delivery. 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  has 

emerged  as  the  business  and 
technology  solutions  partner  of 
choice  for  clients  who  demand 
competitive,  value-added  innova¬ 
tion  in  their  information  systems. 
With  $6  billion  in  IT  sales  and  more 
than  40,000  information  profession¬ 
als  worldwide,  Lockheed  Martin 
offers  business  and  IT  architecture 
services,  applications  and  systems 
integration,  and  information 
processing  operations  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  government  customers. 

Our  experience  spans  30  years  of 
information  management  for  clients 
in  markets  such  as  retail,  manufac¬ 
turing,  distribution,  health  care  and 
finance  as  well  as  state  and  local 
governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

Increasingly,  business  customers  want 
end-to-end  communications  solutions 
that  address  all  their  needs.  As  you 
look  to  optimize  your  voice,  data  and 
video  networks,  you  are  also  looking 
for  ways  to  protect  the  investment 
you  have  made  in  these  networks. 
From  single-site  establishments  to 
global  organizations,  we  work  closely 
with  our  customers  to  deliver 
solutions  in  support  of  unique  bus¬ 
iness  objectives.  Lucent  Technologies 
is  connecting  ideas,  commerce  and 
people  all  around  the  world.  Visit 
www.lucent.com  for  more  information. 

mk(§) 

Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  (MKS) 
is  a  leading  provider  of  software 
products  in  the  Software  Configura¬ 
tion  Management  (SCM)  and  Web 
Object  Management  (WOM)  market¬ 
places.  The  company  offers  a  full  suite 
of  MKS  Integrity  products,  services 
and  training  to  help  users  maximize 
productivity  and  better  manage  the 
software  development  process  across 
multiple  platforms.  Headquartered 
in  Waterloo,  Canada,  MKS  can  be 
reached  via  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.mks.com. 


ESEQUEnT 

Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

is  uniquely  capable  of  delivering 
robust  and  scalable  Data  Center 
Ready  open  systems  solutions  that 
are  guaranteed  to  perform.  Sequent 
minimizes  customers'  risk,  enabling 
implementation  of  complex  business 
applications  that  support  critical 
needs,  based  on  the  breakthrough 
Sequent  NUMA-Q  architecture, 
a  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
proven  migration  services  and 
offerings,  and  an  established  set 
of  partnerships  with  the  industry's 
best-in-class. 


We  help  your  business  do  more  business ™ 


Sprint  is  a  global  communications 
company — at  the  forefront  in 
integrating  long  distance,  local  and 
wireless  communications  services, 
and  one  of  the  world's  largest  carrier 
of  Internet  traffic.  Sprint  built  and 
operates  the  United  States'  only 
nationwide,  all-digital,  fiber-optic 
network  and  is  the  leader  in  ad¬ 
vanced  data  communications 
services.  Sprint  has  $14  billion  in 
annual  revenues  and  serves  more 
than  16  million  business  and 
consumer  customers. 


StorageTek. 

StorageT ek,  the  preeminent  provider 
of  network  computing  storage,  is 
committed  to  expanding  the  world's 
access  to  information  and  knowledge. 
The  company's  products  and  services 
are  used  to  store,  transport  and 
secure  more  than  100  petabytes  of 
information,  ranging  from  mainframe 
data  to  client/ server  applications 
to  video,  audio  and  still  images. 
Founded  in  1969,  StorageTek  employs 
8,300  people  worldwide  and  does 
business  in  over  40  countries. 
Information  on  StorageTek  is 
available  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at  www.storagetek.com. 
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Sun 

microsystems 


Since  its  founding  in  1982,  Sun 
Microsystems  has  promoted  a 
singular  vision:  "The  network  is  the 
computer."  While  others  protected 
proprietary  architectures,  we 
focused  on  developing  and  integrat¬ 
ing  many  of  the  core  network 
technologies  that  today  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  Internet  and  corporate 
intranets.  This  dedication  to 
network  computing  has  made  our 
hardware,  software  and  services  the 
choice  of  leading  companies 
worldwide-in  manufacturing, 
telecommunications,  financial 
services  and  everywhere  network 
computing  is  used. 
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Iff  VideoServer 

VideoServer,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 

VSVR)  is  the  leading  supplier  of 
networking  equipment  and 
associated  software  used  to  create 
multimedia  conferences  that  connect 
multiple  users  over  wide  area 
networks  and  allow  them  to  interact 
as  a  group.  The  company's  products 
provide  multipoint  conferencing,  as 
well  as  applications  for  conference 
control,  network  management  and 
bandwidth  management. 
VideoServer  sells  its  products  to 
leading  videoconferencing  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers,  telephone  carriers, 
conferencing  service  providers, 
computer  companies  and  others. 


T o  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.coml conferences  or  call  800  366-0246. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


The  Powerful  IT  Organization: 

Forging  Customer,  People  and  Business  Partnerships 

April  26-29,  1998  •  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress  •  Orlando,  Florida 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  wivzv.cio.com  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  can 
also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs, 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CPM1 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

Business 

Card 

REQUIRED 

In  Order  To 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you  to  make 
your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
407  239-1234.  CIO  will  make  hotel 
reservations  for  govemment/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself 
as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Make  your  reservations  early 
and  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as 
all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be 
released  on  March  27, 1998.  Hotel  reservations, 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 


□  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee  is  $1,795. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $2,295.  Do  not  make 
your  own  hotel  reservations;  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new 
business  development  or  consulting 
position,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 

This  includes  executive  management  of 
consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable 
by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make 
the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


□  COMPANION  PROGRAM:  ($325) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions.  Includes 
all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class  and 
a  Leu  Botanical  Gardens  and  City  of  Orlando 
Tour.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not 
included. 

□  THE  LEADERBOARD  CLASSIC 
GOLF  TOURNAMENT: 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
on  Sunday,  April  26  at  11  a.m. 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference 
carrier.  For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790 
and  reference  Star  File  4S1148AB.  AVIS  is  the 
official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800  331-1600  and  reference  B766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  business  briefings, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials  and 
scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your 
responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of 
this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/ sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  valuable  products  on  Wednesday! 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  Credit  card  # _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

Signature:  _ 


CANCELLATION 

ANY  CANCELLATIONS  OR 
SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  IN  WRITING. 

You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion 
program  enrollment  up  to  March  27, 1998 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will 
be  imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  28- 
April  10.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  after  April  10, 
1998  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


To  enroll  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Because  you  shouldn’t  have  to  worry 

about  memory. 


nTek. 


That’s  whv 


,  a  hacker  is 
through  a 
corporate  firewall. 

Tomorrow,  it  might  be  yours. 

Looking  out  for  you 

So  if  you  haven't  had  time  to  think 
about  memory  lately,  we  understand. 
Rest  assured,  VisionTek  is  thinking 
about  it.  In  fact,  we  specialize  in 
memory  for  corporate  IS.  And  while  we 
manufacture  memory  for  leading  OEM 
,  our  top  priority  is  making 
memory  management  easier  and  more 
productive  for  you  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Adding  to  your  success 

That  means  keeping  you  current 
on  market  forces  affecting  your  hard¬ 
ware  budgets.  Tailoring  buy-back 
programs  to  help  you  upgrade 
more  economically.  And — should 
something  ever  go  wrong — helping 
you  cut  downtime  costs  with 
warranty  service  reimbursements, 
no-hassle  returns  and  more. 

When  you  spec  VisionTek,  you  get  the 
attention,  service  and  flexibility  that 
giant  vendors  simply  don't  offer.  All 
tailored  to  your  IS  needs.  And  in  these 
dangerous  times,  that's  one  choice  you 
can  feel  secure  about. 


Call  your  authorized  reseller  or 
1-800-360-7188. 


http://www.visiontek.com  ©  1 997  VisionTek 
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